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THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT," | 


SEQUEL TO 


CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
XXI. 

The Porporina, judging that her com- 
panion was determined not to exchange a 
single word with her, thought she could 
not do better than respect the singular 
vow he seemed to observe, after the man- 
ner of the ancient knights-errant. In or- 
der to escape the gloomy images and the 
sad reflections which Karl's recital sug- 
gested to her, she compelled herself to 
think only of the unknown future which 
opened before her, and by degrees she 
fell into a revery full of charms. Only 
a few privileged organizations have the 
gift a commanding their thoughts in a 
state of contemplative idleness. Consue- 
lo had often, and most frequently in the 
three months of isolation she had just 
passed at Spandaw, had occasion to exer- 
cise this faculty, granted moreover less to 
the happy of this world than to those 
who contend for life in the midst of labor, | 
of persecutions and of dangers. For we | 
must, indeed, recognize the providential | 
mystery of circumstantial grace, without 
which the strength and serenity of cer- 
tain unfortunates would appear impossible 
to those who have never known misfor- 
tune. 

Our fugitive found herself, moreover, 
in a situation strange enough to give rise 
to many castles-in-the-air. That mystery 
which enveloped her as with a cloud, 
that fatality which drew her into a super- 
natural world, that kind of paternal love | 
which surrounded her with miracles, was 
quite enough to charm a young imagina- 
tion rich in poetry. She recalled those 
words of Scripture which in her days of 
captivity she had set to music : 








* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s | 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 





‘* | will send one of my angels to thee, 
and in his arms he shall bear thee up, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.”’ 
‘* 1] walk in the darkness, and I feel no 
fear — because the Lord is with me.”’ 
These words had henceforth a clearer 
and more divine sense forher. In an 
age when men no longer believe in direct 
revelations, and when the outward mani- 
|festation of the Divinity, the protection 
and assistance of Heaven, are translated 


under the form of assistance, affection and 





|devotedness on the part of our fellow- 
| mortals, there is something so sweet in 
|abandoning the direction of our own desti- 
| ny to those that love us, and in feeling our- 
|selves, as it were, borne by another! It 
lis a happiness so great that it would soon 
|corrupt us, if we did not struggle with 
It is the hap- 
piness of a child, whose golden dreams 
|upon the maternal breast are not troubled 
by any apprehensions of real life. 


ourselves not to abuse it. 


These thoughts, which presented them- 
selves as a dream to Consuelo, at her 


|sudden and unexpected escape from so 
|cruel an existence, soothed her in a holy 
| delight, until sleep came to drown and to 
confound them in that kind of repose of 


body and soul which may be called a con- 


scious and enjoyed annihilation. She 
had entirely forgotten the presence of the 
mute companion of her journey, when 
she woke quite close to him, with her 
head resting on his shoulder, 
she did not think of moving; she had 
dreamed that she was travelling in a cart 
with her mother, and the arm which sup- 
ported her seemed that of the Zingara. 
A more complete awakening made her 
feel the confusion of her mistake; but 
the arm of the unknown seemed to have 


become a magic charm. She secretly 


made vain attempts to free herself from | 


it; the unknown appeared to be himself 
asleep, and to have mechanically received 
his companion in his arms when fatigue 
and the motion of the earriage had made 
her fall into them. He had clasped his 


hands together about Consuelo’s waist, 


|as if to prevent his letting her fall at his 


At first 


| feet while he slept. But his slumber had 
/not relaxed the strength of his interlock- 
ed fingers, and it would have been neces- 
sary to wake him completely in attempt- 
| ing to disengage them. Consuelo did not 
dare to do it. She hoped that he would 
himself restore her to liberty without 
knowing it, and that she could return to 
her place without appearing to have posi- 
tively remarked all these delicate circum- 
stances of their téte-a-téte. 

| But while waiting for the unknown to 
\sleep more soundly, Consuelo herself, 
whom the calmness of his breathing and 
‘the immobility of his repose had reas- 
sured, again fell asleep, overpowered by 
| the exhaustion which succeeds violent ag- 
itations. When she awoke oncé more, 
the head of her companion was bent up- 
on her own, his mask was unfastened, 
their cheeks touched, their breaths inter- 
mingled. She made a quick motion to 
draw back, without thinking to look at 
the features of the unknown, which, 
moreover, would have been quite useless, 
on account of the darkness that prevailed 
without and especially within the car- 
riage. The unknown pressed Censuelo 
to his bosom, the warmth of which mag- 
netically enkindled hers, and took away 
from her the strength and the desire to 
withdraw. Still there was nothing vio- 
lent or brutal in the gentle and burning 
Her chastity did 
not feel terrified or stained by his caress- 


‘embrace of this man. 


es, and Consuelo, as if a charm had been 
}east upon her, forgetting the reserve, we 
|might even say the virgin coldness, from 
: 
i 
} 


| part, even in the arms of the fiery Anzo- 


whieh she had never been tempted to de- 


| leto, returned to the unknown the enthu- 
siastie and penetrating kiss he sought up- 
on her lips. 

As all was strange and unusual in that 


mysterious being, Consuelo’s involuntary 
‘transport neither appeared to surprise, 
nor to embelden, nor to intoxieate him. 
He again pressed her slowly to his heart, 
and though this was with an extra- 
ordinary force, she did not feel the pain 


which a violent pressure always occasions 
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being. Neither did she ex- 


to a delicate 


perience the terror and t 

such an extraordinary forgetfulness 
accustomed modesty must have « 0 
ed after an instant’s reflection. Not 
thought troub! d the ineffable s i Vy ( 
that instant of love felt 1 sl 

a miracle. I[t was the first in her lit 
She had an instinct or rather a revelatio 
of it, and the charm was so com] 
profound, so divine, that it seemed as if 
nothing could remove it. ‘The un 


appeared to her a being apart, soi ? 
| 


angelic, whose love sanctified her. 1 


lightly passed the tips of his fingers, soft- 
er than the tissue of a flov 
suelo’s eyelids, and on the moment sh 
again fell asleep as by an enchantm 
He remained this time awake, but 

in appearance, as if he were inv 


as if the arrows of temptation e 


penetrate his armor. He watched 
bearing Consuelo towards unknovy 
rions, like an ar 
his wing a yi : 
eonsumed by the ra’ ft i 

The dawn of day 
morning at last awoke Cons from 
this species of lethargy. She f 
self alone in the carriage, and 
she had dreamed that s! loved. S 
tri d to low rone < f tl ! It 
were all fastened by a lock outside, , 
a spring, the secret of which s 


a 
not discove a She cou] receive 1 


and see pass in broken 
the white er green borders of th 
but she eould not discern 


fields, nor consequently m 


valion, any discovery, |! rT 
rection she was put . Phere was 
something absolut : 

protection extended o1 her. It 

hke kid i. S IM l i 


anxious and t 
The unknown h r d La 


i 
poor sinner leit at jast ail t a 
shame, all t stupor of ast 
Perhaps there w t many 


(as the cant 


ealled,) who WW ild ia Lorin ted 1 


selves wut a ret 1 tn 
a very aiscret Anowh, ¢ et \ 
’ 
the guarante \ \ 1 1 
. { 
] riba t I g i 


siit was ce | il ( | > 
forgiveness of 1 af f All 
blushed to 1 y pin i 


having been at heart unfaithful to his 


memory in so sudden a manner, and w 
so little reflect nd d td 

be,’ thought t! ; 
eveuts of the ev no at d mM \ so Me 


delivera ‘ ‘ 1 ati k « 


Otherwise, how could I have imagined 


— 
4 
~ad 
~~ 
— 
“~ 


it I was in love with a man who hi: 


W te ¥ - . 
! ( vy, arid whose feat 
| evel n? tt res yles t] 
] ] ¢ 
mos eful tures of a masquei 
) = eur 1 = ‘ 
9 i i y! l 
of which Corilla aeeused hi 
f me, and the possibility of which I 
ould not ve in any other woman 


,% 1 
What contempt this man must 


' 


entertain forme! If he did not take ad- 


y f mv bewilderment, it Is because 
. 
protection of his honor, 

. , ' } } 
or, | d, beeause an oath doubtless 
. . } ™ . 
{ i to more re spectable qguwuies; Or, 
indeed finally, because he justly despised 


me! May he have understood or guessed 


t it was on my part only an attack of 


1 ! 54 rat 7s of er ¢ 
the r t of L r lost t 
( v 1 
_ 
‘ ‘ ! 
haps d ‘ | but cer- 
i 
i rie S| > was il 1G Ol 
' > des 1 not to | 
- t ; H r separ ;-% 
I cari stopped, and Karl eam 
if you we 1 like 
to walk a tle, sienora,’’ said he to her, 
‘ , 
| r requests vou to do so. 
Lhe ‘ent is ficult for the horses, and 
< wood. It seems thers 
= | i 
: ’ ' 
( 0 t r hand upon S 
sie a | ed upon the d, wit 
t j to d { “] 
BY 
~ to n i \ y - 
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+} . ‘ 
I ( nt nl ek 
) 1 
I ed ) that V 
' 
ed lf wo 
i 
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A See Oj I 
a iis ots, 2a unced a t 
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he ele ince of It 
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t ‘ § } o litte d I 
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S S . il the pertarn ot 
! ‘ | ersons ol m fon then 
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\ | ! mm} God!’ thought Consu- 


” EM peri L} $s some coxcomb, som 
‘ ia 1? 
ol e or some haughty nol 
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be, he turns 
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isked she of INarl, continuing her reflee- 
. | ) 
Be [ have heard h called so 


M. the chevalier, quite short. But 
ny do you seek to know, slignora? 
Since ke .desires to remain unknown to 
yu, it ems to me that he renders to 
you suiliciently great services at the peril 
{ his life, for you to be so obliging as to 
remain quiet in that respect. As to me, 
[ would travel ten years with him with- 
out asking where he was carrying me. 
Ile is so handsome, so brave, so good, so 
That man gay?”’ 
‘Certainly. He is so happy at having 
ved you, that he cannot be silent. He 
sks me a thousand questions about you, 
t Gottheb, about myself, about the 
of | 1. And I, I tell him all 


ry - } } nina 
| know, all that has happened to me, 
. 
i of Reswald. It does 
lto tall 


» talk Bohemian, and 


b ed to by a man of sense who 


! whil ll those Prus- 
ins only understand their own lJan- 
” 
de t 
= 1 Bol m a! gt’? 


llowed myself to ask him the 


n, and he replied no, quite short, 


even rather drily. So I was wrong in 


juestioning him when t was his good 


pleasure to make me answer.’ 
: ‘ 
‘Ts he always masked? ”’ 
Only when he approaches you, sig- 


nora. O' he is a wit: doubtless he 


Karl's confidence and good hunile did 
nurely reassure Consuelo. She 
deal of deter- 
y he united an up- 
simpheity of heart which 
i Ilad he not de- 


M ; od faith? Had 


ot pushed | elf into the chamber 
that wretch? And now he blindly 
! “- 


n unknown to carry off Consu- 


lo, and perhaps expose her to more re- 


] ] . . ’ - - . ! . 
\ ad more cangerous sedauctions. 
s ecalled tl et of the Jnrisidles 
4 . 1 4 ah, . ‘ ’ . 
\ ure laid f thee, a new danget 
| + 
| any one who 
duce t to escape before we 
ven t] e no Persevere 


1 thy stre yortl oT ae. No other billet 


had eome to confirm that one, and Con- 


lo, yielding to the joy of again finding 

d believed that worthy servant 

ntly authorized Lo serve her. 

W not the unknown a traitor? Whith- 
11 


carry her with so much mys- 
’ Co: ielo ken Vv no friend whose 


1} could agree with the bril- 


+ { e of the chevalier, unless it 
lrederick de Trenck. But Karl 


knew the latter perfectly, therefore it was 











not he. The count de Saint-Germain | 
was older, Cagliostro not so large. | 
While looking from a distance at the un- 
known, and endeavoring to discover some 
old friend in him, Consuelo was con- 
vineed that she had never seen any one 
walk with so much ease and grace. Al- 
bert alone could have been endowed with 
so much majesty ; but his slow step and 
habitual dejection excluded that air of 
strength, that lightness, that knightly 
gait which characterized the unknown. 

The wood became thinner, and the 
horses began to trot in order to come up 
with the travellers, who had outstripped 
them. The chevalier, without turning, 
extended his arms and waved his hand- 
kerchief, whiter than snow. Karl ander- 
stood the signal, and assisted Consuelo 
into the carriage, saying: ‘* Apropos, 
signora, you will find in the large boxes 
under the seat, linen, dresses, and al] 
that you may require to breakfast and 
dine in case of need. ‘There are also 
books. In fine, this appears to be a 
travelling hotel, and it seems as if you 
would not leave it very soon.”’ 

** Karl,”’ said Consuelo, ‘* I desire you 
to ask M. the chevalier if, when we have 
crossed the frontier, I shall be free to 
present my thanks to him, and to go 
where I please.”’ 

*©Q! signora, I shall never dare to say 
so disobliging a thing to so amiable a 
man! ’’ 

‘*No matter; I exact it. You will 
give me his answer at the next relay, 
since he does not wish to speak to me.”’ 

The reply of the unknown was that 
the My was perfectly free, and that aH 
her desires would be orders; but that her 
safety and the life of her guide, as well 
as that of Kari, depended on her not 
thwarting the designs already formed re- 
specting her journey and the choice of 
her asylum. Karl added, with an air of 
candid reproach, that this distrust ap- 
peared to have afflicted the chevalier, and 
that he had become sad and gloomy. 
Consuelo felt some remorse, and sent him 
word that she confided her fate to the 
care of the Jrvisiiles. 

The whole day passed without incident. 
Shut up and concealed in the carriage 
like a prisoner of state, Consuelo could 
form no opinion respecting the direction 


of her journey. She changed her toilet 


with the greatest satisfaction; for in the 


daylight she had perceived some drops of 
Mayer's black blood upon her clothes, 
and those marks horrified her. She 


tried to read, but her mind was too much 
engrossed. She determined to sleep as 
much as possible, hoping to forget more 
and more the mortification of her last ad- 
venture. But when night came and th 
unknown remained upon the box, she ex 


perienced a greater confusion still. He 
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evidently had forgotten nothing, and his|er; the wind continued to rise, and our 
respectful delicacy rendered Consuelo |two fugitives walked with difficulty for 


still more ridienlous and more culpable in 
her own eyes. At the same time she 


was troubled by the discomfort and the 


fatigue which he endured upon the seat, | 


narrow for two persons side by side; he 
who appeared so exquisite, with a soldier, 
very properly attired as a domestic indeed, 
but whose confiding and prolix conversa- 
tion mast certainly weary him after a 


half an hour, sometimes upon stony paths, 
sometimes among briars and higif grass, 
when the rain suddenly burs#ét pon them 
with an extraordinary violence. Consue- 
lo had not yet said a word to her compan- 
ion; but seeing him anxious on her ac- 
count, and looking about for a shelter, 


she at last said to him: ‘* Fear nothing 


while ; in fine, exposed to the freshness 


of the night and deprived of sleep. So 
much courage was perhaps allied to pre- 
sumption. Did he believe himself irre- 
sistible ! 
covered from the first surprise of her 
imagination, would not defend herself 
from his too paternal familiarity? The 
poor child said all this to herself to con- 
sole her humbled pride; butthe most 
certain is, that she desired to see him 


again, and feared above all, his contempt 


or an excess of virtue on his part, which | 


would render them forever strangers to 
each other. 

Towards midnight they stopped in a ra- 
vine. ‘The weather was lowering. The 
rushing of the wind amongst the leaves 
resembled that of running water. ‘* Sie- 
nora,’’ said Karl opening the carriage 
door, ** we have reached the most incon- 
venient moment of our journey: we are 
about to cross the frontier. 
ness and money anvthing can be done, 
they say. ‘Still it would not be prudent 
for you to make this attempt upon the 
main road and under the eyes of the po- 


' 


lice. I risk nothing, | who am nothing. 
[ shall accompany the coach at a 
walk, with one horse, as if I were ecar- 
rying this new purchase to my master 
at a neighboring country seat. You 
will go across the country with M. 
the chevalier, and will perhaps pass 
through some rather difficult paths. Do 
you feel strong enough to travel a learue 
on foot over bad ronds 

AeConsuelo’s reply in the affirmative, 
she found the chevalier’s arm ready to 
receive her own. Karl added: **If you 


reach the p! ice of re nee ZVOUS De fore me, 


rou will wait for me without fear, wu] 


u not, 
ai ‘ ? ! ? 
~ » 362 OL ! ied Coi 0, 


with a mixture of tenderness and of 
pride towards the unknown, ** since I am 
under the protection of this gentleman. 


1 — + 
Hut, mv poor Wari, added sane, 18 
there no dang rior you! 
? 
Iwarl shrugged his sheulders as he 


} 


kiss d Consuc los hina 


> 
< 


ran to harness the horse; and Consuelo 
immediately departed across the fields 


with her taeiturn proteetor. 


‘The weather became darker and dark- 


for me, sir; | am strong, and have no 
other trouble than that of seeing you ex- 
posed to so much fatigue and care for a 


‘person who is nothing to you, and who 


Did he think that Consuelo, re- | 


With bold- 


does not know how to thank you.”’ 

The unknown made a movement of 
joy on seeing a deserted building, in one 
corner of which he sueeceeded in placing 
his companion, under cover from the tor- 
rents of rain. The roof of the ruin had 
been removed, and the space sheltered by 
an angle of the wall was so small that, 
unless he placed himself quite close to 
Consuelo, the unknown was obliged to re- 
ceive the rain. Still he respected her 
situation so much that he withdrew from 
her in order to remove all cause for fear. 
But Consuelo could not long allow her- 
self to accept such self-denial. She re- 
called him; and seeing that he persisted, 
she left her shelter, saying to him in a 
tone which she strove to render cheerful : 
‘¢ Mach in his turn, sir chevalier; I can 
bear being wet a hitle. You must take 
my place, since you refuse to share it.” 

The chevalier wished to lead Consuelo 
back to the shelter which was the object 
of this generous contention; but she re- 
sisted him. ‘* No,’’ said she, ** 1 will 


not yield to you. I see clearly that I of- 


fended you to-day, by expressing the de- 
sire of leaving you at the frontier. I 
ought to expiate my fault. 1 could wish 
it to cost me a good eold.”’ 

The chevalier yielded, and placed him- 
self in the shelter. Cuensuelo, feeling 
that she owed him a decided reparation, 
came and stoed by his side, though she 
was humiliated at perhaps seeming to 
make advances to him; but she preterred 
to appear forward rather than uvgrateful, 
and she wished to resign herself to it in 
expiation of her fault. The unknown 
understood r so well, that he remained 
as far from her as possible in a space of 
two or three square feet. Resting upon 
the rubbish, he even turned away his 
head in order not to embarrass her, and 
not toshow himself emboldened by her se- 


hieit ude. 


Cousuelo wondered that a man 
condemned to silenee, and one who con- 
demned herself also to it to a certain ex- 
tent, should divine. her so well and should 
wake himself so well understoed. 


moment increased her esteem for him; 


Kivery 


a 6) j . 
aha Wis SIbUUK 


esteem occasioned such 
powerful beatings of her heart, that she 


could hardly breathe in the atmosphere 
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heated by the breath of this incomprehen- 
sibly sympathetic man. 

After a quarter of an hour the tempest 
moderated so far as to permit the two 
travellers to resume their journey; but 
the wet paths had become almost ii 
able for a woman. ‘The chevalier suffer- 
ed for some moments with his impassive 
countenance, as Consue!o slipped at every 
step, and clung to him to keep herselt 
from falling. But suddenly, tired at see- 
ing her fativue herself, he took her in h 
arms and carried her as if she had _ bee 
a child, althouch she reproached him for 
it; but these reproaches did not extend 
to resistance. Consuelo felt fascinat 
and overcome; she passed through th: 
wind and the storm, borne by this dark 
chevalier, who resembled the spirit of th 
night, and who cleared ravines and bogs 
with his burden, with a step as rapid and 
as sure asif he had been of an immat 
rial nature. ‘They arrived thus at the 
furd of a little stream. The unknow: 
rushed into the water, raisin 
in his arms as the ford became deeper. 


Unfortunately, this water spout of rain, 


@ i 


so heavy and so sudden, had swollen th 


stream, which had become a torrent. and 


ran troubled and foaming, with a dull and 


eminous murmur. ‘lhe chevalier was al- 


‘ 


ready waist de | and in the effort which 
he made to sustain Consuelo above th 
surface, it was to be feared that his feet. 
wubedded in the mud, might fail him 
Consuelo was afraid for him: ‘* Let m 


oo0,’’ said she; **I know how to swim. 
In the name of Heaven, let me go! th 
water is still ri ; you will be 
drowned! ”’ 


At this moment a furious blast of wind 


uprooted one ef the trees of the bank 


towards which our travellers were ad- 


Vaneing ; it drageed with it an immenst 
mass of earth and stones, whieh for an 


instant seemed to ¢ ppose a natural dike to 
the violence of the current. ‘The tre: 
had luckily fallen across the stream, and 
the unknown began to breathe, when th 

water, fercing its way through the obsta- 
eles which impeded it, gathered into a 
eurrent of such streneth that it became 
almost impossibl for h m to struvgie any 


longer. He stopped, and Consuelo tried 


to disengage herself from hisarms. ‘‘Put 
me down,”’ said she: *“*I dor 
be the caus Cm ! | | 
streneth and « | 
gle with you 

But th | { 
heart with r f ( 
have thought he meant to perish 
with her. She was afraid of that black 


mask, of that silent man who, like th 
Undins of the old German ballads, seem 
ed to wish to drag her into the boiling 
guif. She dared no longer resist. F 


more than a quarter of an hour the un- 
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known struggled against the fury of the 
waves and wind with a truly frightful 


coolness and perseverance, still holding 


Consuelo above the water, and gaining a 
foot of ground in four or five minutes. 
I] doed his situation with ealmness. 
It was as difficult for him to return as to 
advanee ; he had pass d the deepest | lace, 


and he felt that in the movement he 
would be compelled to make in order to 
return, the water might carry him away 

id cause him to lese his foothold. At 


st he reached the bank, and continued 
his course without permitting Consuelo 


to walk and without taking breath, until 


he heard the 


anxiously waiting for them. Then he 


whistle of Karl, who was 


deposited his precious burden in the arms 
of the deserter, and fell exhausted on the 


sand. He breathed only in hollow 


groans; it seemed as if his chest would 


burst. **Oh my God! Karl, he is dy- 


17'’* said Consuelo, throwing herself 

de the chevalier. ‘* See! that is the 
death-rattle. Let us take off this mask 
vhich smothers him.’’ Karl was about 
to obey: bat the unknown, raising his 
hand with difficulty, arrested that of the 
deserter. ‘* That is right!’ said Karl; 
‘my « signora! I swore to him that 


| would not touch his mask, even should 


he die before your eyes. Run to the car 

riace, signora; bring me my gourd of 
| } ‘ , 4 1, 

S ( i OX a ie@w aroy Ss 

will reviy b oa ** Consu lo wishe d to 
} ] +. . . 

», but the chevalier retained her. If 
he must die, he wished to expire at her 
feet. ‘That is right again,’’ said Karl, 

} ‘ } ] 
who, in spite of his rough envelop, com- 
prehended the mysteries of leve; (he had 


loved,) **you will nurse him better than 
[ e2n. i Wi | 70 for the ar urd. Lh re. 
d he in a low voice, ‘ ] 


‘eally believe that if you loved him a lit- 


1 would | the charity to tel] 
n so, he would not let himself die 
Without that, [ can answer for nothing.’’ 
IK.arl w lrew, smiling. He did not 
entirely share Consuelo’s terror; h@® saw 


that the chevalier’s suffveation already 


vegan to be relieved. But Consuelo, ter- 

rified, and thinking that she was about to 

receive the last sich of the generous man, 

encircled him with her arms and covered 

\ i | t! upper part of his broad 

part of his face left un- 

)mv God!” 

| will not look 

| vay t least you will 

Lhe unknown took 

of Consuelo’s hands and pressed 

to his panting breast, as much to 

feel 1} nile warmth as to take from 
' : 


re to relieve him by uncover- 
yr his face. At this moment all the 
sul of the young girl was in that chaste 


mbrace. She remembered what Karl 


} } 


had said to her with a half-banteringc, 





a 


half-compassionate air. ‘* Do not die!” 
eaid she to the unknown: “Oh! do not 
let yourself die! do you not see clearly 
that I love you?” 

She had no sooner said these words 
than she thought she had said them in a 
dream. But they had eseaped from her 
lips as if in spite of her. The chevalier 
had heard them. He made an effort to 
rise, fell upon his knees, and embraced 
those of Consuelo, who burst into tears 
without knowing why. 

Karl returned with his gourd. The 
chevalier rejected the deserter’s favorite 
specific, and resting upon him, gained the 
carriage, in which Consuelo seated her- 
self by his side. She was much troubled 
about the cold which his wet garments 
must occasion him. ‘ Fear nothing, 
signora,’’ said Karl, ** M. the chevalier 
has not had time to get cold. He shall 
have my cloak,-which I took care to put 
into the carriage when I saw the rain 
coming; for 1 thought one of you would 
get wet. When you wrap yourself in 
dry and thick garments over wet ones, 
you can keep in the heat for a long while. 
It is like a hot bath, and is not un- 
healthy.”’ 

‘* But you, Karl, do the same,”’ said 
Consuelo; ‘‘take my mantle, for you 
have got wet yourself to save us.”’ 
“Oh! as to me,” said Karl, ‘ my 
skin is thicker than yours. Put the man- 
tle also on the chevalier. Bundle him 
up well; and, even should I kill this 
poor horse, I will drive you to the relay 
without getting stiff on the way.” 

For an hour Consuelo kept her_arms 
twined round the unknown; ang her 
head, which he had drawn upon his 
bosom, restored heat and life to it better 
than all the prescriptions and receipts of 
Karl. She sometimes interrogated his 
forehead and warmed it with her breath, 
in order that the sweat in which he was 
bathed might not grow cold. When the 
carriage stopped, he pressed her to his 
heart, with a strength which sufficiently 
proved to her that he was in all the ful- 
ness of life and happiness. Then he 
precipitately descended the steps and dis- 
appeared. 

Consuelo found herself in a kind of 
coach-house, face to face with an old 
man, hali-servant, half-peasant, who car- 
ried a dark-lantern and led her through a 
path bordered with hedges, by the side of 
a house of mediocre appearance, to a pa- 
vilion, the door of whieh he locked be- 
hind her, after having made her enter 
without him. Seeing a second door open, 
she entered a smal! apartment, very clean 
and very simple, composed of two rooms ; 
one, a sleeping chamber well warmed, 
with a nice bed ready prepared, and an- 
other room lighted with tapers and fur- 
nished with a comfortable supper. She 








remarked with sorrow that there was but 


one cover; and when Karl came to bring 
her bundles, and to offer his services for 
the table, she did not dare to say to him 


that all she desired was the company of 


her protector at supper. ‘*Go, eat and 
sleep yourself, my good Karl,’’ said she ; 
‘*] have no need of anything ; you must 
be more fatigued than I am.”’ 

‘*T am not more fatigued than if I had 
just been saying my prayers at the fire- 
side with my poor wife, to whom God 
grant peace! Oh! I kissed the ground 
with a hearty good-will when I saw my- 
self once more eut of Prussia, though 
I really don’t know if we are in Saxony, 
in Bohemia, in Poland or in China, as 
they used to say at M. the count Hoditz's, 
at Roswald.”’ 

** And how is it possible, Karl, that, 
travelling on the box of the carriage, you 
have not recognized a single one of the 
places through which we have passed to- 
dayt”’ 

‘* Because, apparently, I have never 
been over this ruad before, signora; and 
then, because I cannot read what is writ- 
ten on the walls and guide-boards; and 
finally, because we did not stop in any 
city or village, but always took our relays 


in some wood, or in the court-yard of 


some private house. I inally, there is a 
fourth reason; which is, that [ have giv- 
en my word of honor to M. the cheva- 
lier, not to tell you, signora.”’ 

“ You should have begun with that 
reason, Karl; I should have made no ob- 
jections. But, tell me, does the chevalier 
appear ill?” 

‘* By no means, signora; he gues and 
comes in the house, in which he really 
does not seem to have much to do: for 
lL can see no face in it but that of an old 
gardener, who is not very talkative.”’ 

‘““Then go and offer him your ser- 
vices, Karl. Run, leave me.’’ 

‘* What shall Ido! he refused them, 
ordering me to think only of you.” 

‘* Well, think of yourself, my friend, 
and make fine dreams about your lib- 
erty.”” 

Consuelo retired to bed at the first 
dawn of the morning, and when she woke 
and had dressed, her watch showed two 
o’elock. The day appeared clear and 
brilliant. She tried to open the blinds ; 
but in both rooms she found them fas- 
tened by secret springs, like those of the 
post-chaise in which she had travelled. 
She tried to go out; the doors were 
locked on the eutside. She returned to 
the window, and could distinguish on- 
ly the nearest grounds of a modest orch- 
ard. Nothing indicated the neighborhood 
of a city, or of a much frequented road. 
The silence was complete in the house, 
and without was only broken by the hum- 


ming of insects, the cooing of pigeons” 
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upon the roof, and from time to time by | 


the plaintive sound of a wheelbarrow in 
alleys to which her view did not extend. 
listened to these 


sounds, agreeable to her ear, so long de- 


She mechanieally 


prived oi the echoes of country life. 
Consnelo was still a prisoner, aud the 
great care that was taken to conceal her 
situation, could not fail to give her some 
anxiety. But she was resigned for some 
time at least to a captivity which appeared 
so little frightful, and the love of the 
chevalier did not eause her the same 
horror as had that of Mayer. 
] 


Alihough the faithful Karl had desired 


her to ring as soon as she rose, she did 
not wish to trouble him, judging that he 
required a longer rest than she did. She 


feared, above all, to awaken her other 


travelling companion, whose fatigue must 


be excessive. She passed into the room 


adjoining her chamber; and instead of 


the repast of the previeus night, which 


had been removed without her knowledge, 


she found the table loaded with books and | 


materials necessary for writing. 

The books tempted her but little ; she 
was too much ag 
them ; and as, in the midst of her per- 
plexities, she found an irresistible pleas- 
ure in retracing the events of the pre- 
ceding night, she made no effort to dis- 
tract herself from thinking ef them. By 
degrees the idea of continuing her journal 
came to her, as she was stil] kept av se- 
cret; and she wrote as a preamble this 
page upon a loose sheet: 

‘* Dear Beppo, it is for you alone that 
I resume the recital of my strange adven- 
tures. Accustomed to talk to you with 
the freedom inspired by conformity of age 
and similarity of ideas, 1 can confess to 
you emotions which my other friends 
might not understand, and which they 
would, doubtless, judge more severely 
than you will. This opening will make 
you guess that I do not feel exempt from 
faulte; I am not so in my own eyes, al- 
though [ am hitherto ignorant of their 
extent and consequences, 

‘** Joseph, betore relating to you how I 
escaped from Spandaw, (which, in truth, 
no longer appears of any consequence to 
me, in comparison with what now occu- 
pies my ming,) 1 must tell you — how 
shall I tell you*—I do not know my- 
self—Is it a dream through which I 
And yet my head burns, 


and my heart thrills as if it wished to 


have passed? 


burst away from me, and lose itself in 
Well, I will tell you all 


simply, for all is in this word, my dear 


another soul. 
friend, my good comrade: I Jove! 

*“*T Jove an unknown; a man whose 
face I have not 
[ have not heard. You will say that 


seen, and whose voice 


Ll am foolish, and you will be right; 


is not love a serious folly? Listen, Jo- 


itated to make use of 


ry 
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seph, and do not doubt my happiness ; 
for it is a happiness of which I had not 
the slightest idea, —a happiness which 


at Venice, —a happiness so intoxicating 
that it prevents my feeling the shame of 
having so quickly and fuolishly aecepted 


it, the fear of having wrongly placed my 


affection, even that of not being loved in 
return —OQ! but I am beloved, I feel it 
so certainly. Be certain that I do not 
deceive myself, and that I love this time 
really — would | dare-to say, passionate- 
ly? Why not? Love comes to us from 
God. It does not depend upen ourselves 
to enkindle it in our besom, as we would 
All my ef- 
forts to love Albert (whose name I now 
write with trembling) did not succeed ia 
producing that burning and sacred flame 5 
since | lost him, I have loved his memory 


kindle a toreh upon an altar. 


better than I loved his person. Who 
knows in what manner I could love hima 


words than she 


if he were restored to me !—’’ 

Hardly had Consuele traced these last 
effaced them; not 
enough, perhaps, to prevent their being 
read, but enough to relieve herself from 
the terror of having written them. She 
was strongly excited, and the reality of 
her love betrayed itself, in spite of her, 
in what she had most secret. She 
wished in vain to continue to write, in 
order to explain better to herself the mys- 
tery of her own heart. She could find 
nothing to express the delicate shade but 
these terrible words: ‘* Who knows ia 
what manner I could love Albert, if dhe 
were restored to me! ”’ 

Consuelo could not deceive ‘herself; 
she had thought she leved, with love, the 
memory of the dead; but she felt life 
overflow in her bosom, and a real passioa 
extinguish an imagiwary one. 

She tried to read over all that she had 
Written, in order to escape from this dis- 
order of mind. In doing so, she found in 
it only disorder, and despairing of having 
calmness enough to concentrate herself, 
feeling that the effort made her fever 
ish, she crushed the written sheet m 
her hands, and threw it upon the table 
until she could burn it. Trembling, like 
a guilty soul, her face on fire, she walked 
about with agitation, and could not longer 
think of anything except that she loved, 
and that she could not doubt it. 

Some one knocked at the door of her 
sleeping room, and she reéutered it, to 
open for Karl. His face was heated, his 
eye troubled, his jaw rather heavy. She 
thought him ill with fatigue, but she sooa 
understood from his answers that he had 
welcomed rather too freely, on his arrival 
in the morning, the wine or the beer ef 
hospitality. ‘This was poor Karl's sole 
A certain dose made him confid- 
ing to excess; a stronger one might 


defect. 


| 
: 


vane 





nape 


coreee 


em sain 





a 


)| ko tunat ly h h id 
‘ of expansiol ind b nev- 
i 

7e | 1 nw { 
olence, al i I tia aq Somculin 0 

} } 1 
ti it) dill ( ! ri iv Si pt 411 GAY 
le was fu | Ol ] Iie va I hi 

‘ 

could a < of nothing els MI. th 
el valier Was § ) h mat SO | t- 


tle proud Witla | Yr 4 ople ! He had 


made Karl sit opposite to him, instead of 


allowing him to tend at table, and had 
compelled him to his meal, and had 
poured out for him the best wine, pledg- 
ing him at ev , 18S, and h lding his 


own like atrue Sclave. ‘* What a pity 


he is only an Italian! *’ said Karl; ‘* he 
1] 1 . ¢ es : © _ 
well deserves to ve a Dueheimlan 5; he car- 
ries wine as well as | do.”’ 
‘* Perhaps that is not saying much,”’ 


replied Consuelo, but little flattered by 


this great readiness of the chevalier to 
drink with valets. But she immediately 
reproached herself for b able to con- 
sider Karl as inferior to herself or her 
friends, after the services he had rendered 
them. Besides. it was doubtless for th 
purpose of hearing him talk of her, that 
the chevalier had sought the company of 
this devoted servant. Karl’s discourse 
showed her that she was not mistaken. 
‘Oh! signora,’’ added he, artlessly, 
“that worthy young man is madly in 


jove with you; he would commit crimes, 


even meannesses for you! 

“is spel with them 
re! d U4 Wil i i S CxXpl - 
sions disp] sed, though Karl, doubtless; 


did not understand their extent. ‘* Can 


you explain to me,”’ said she, to chanas 


the conversation, ** why I am so closely 


ynora, if [ knew, my 
tongue should be cut out before 1 would 
tell you; for 1 have given my word of 
honor to the chevalier, not to answer any 
of your questions.”’ 


“Many thanks, Karl! So you love 


the chevalier even better than you do 
me t 

**Oh! never! J do not say that; but 
since he has proved to me that it is for 


your benefit, I must serve you 1n spite ot 


‘*] don’t know, but I am well persuad- 
ed of it. Also, rnora, he has charged 


me to shut vou up, 


keep y , au secret in a word 
until w riv 
Then we d t nain her ; 
‘*We leave ;: 1 as soon as nicht 
comes. We shall not travel by day any 


longer, in order not to fatigue you, and 


for other reasons, which I do not know.”’ 
‘¢ And you are to be my jailer all that 
time ?”’ 
‘* As you say, signora; I have sworn 
upon the Gos re 


‘* Well, I. 


he Cucvalier 18 laucetjous. 
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Karl! l 


. en *9 
scouwartz. 


I agree prefer you to M. 


** And | will guard you a little better,”’ 


replied Karl, laughing good-humoredly. 


‘+ "lo bevin, l am going to prepare your 
dit ner , 

‘*T am not hungry, Karl.” 

“Oh! that is not possible : you must 
make a hearty dinner, signora; that Is 


iny countersign, as Sal 1 master Schwartz. 
‘Tf you imitate him in every thing, 

He was 
2 ) 


well content to make me pay, the next 


you will not furce me to eat. 


day, for the dinner of the day before, 
which he conscientiously reserved for 


me.”’ 
‘*That made his business prosper. 
With me, it is different, you m Ly be sure. 


‘The business coneerns M. the chevalier. 


He is not miserly. not he; he pours out eyes, it may be, in this matter. 


the gold by handfuls. Either he must be 
extremely rich, or his patrimony will 
not go very far.”’ 
Consuelo had a candle brought, and re- 
turned to the next room, in order to burn 
what she had written. But she sought 


tur it in vain: she could not find it. 


It t Death —it is 1) 
| iW I th « ' 
It Li " 
Al J 
I t Wea — it not W 
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et— but w hall meet, 
rs shall never flow ; 
k thereon, almost 


L | ny to vo, 


The Saviour wept —the Saviour wept 


O’er him he loved — corrupting clay 








But then He spake the word, and Death 


Gave up his prey ! 


A little while —a little while, 
And the dark Grave shall yield its trust; 
Yea, render eve ry atom up 


Of human dust. 


What matters then — what matters then 
Who earliest lays him down to rest ? 
Nay, “to depart and be with Christ,” 
Is surely best. 


CLOSING ARGUMENT FOR DR. 
KRAITSIR. 


[The strictures upon Dr, Kraitsir’s system by 


our unknown correspondent, which appeared in 


our paper of October 17th, have not escaped 
the vigilance of * Tiro,” who offers the follow- 
ng in deft e We confess the article in 
question had not, as we read it, at all the spirit 


of an “ attack ;”’ but we see not with the same 


With the pub- 
lication of this, each side will have appealed 


thrice to our readers ; beyond this, we cannot 


} 


pledge ourselves to risk their wearying of the 


subject. ] 


To the Editors of the Harbinger 

GENTLEMEN :— As your new reviewer 
of the pamphlet of Dr. Kraitsir is so 
ae doubtless 
allow me to take up his article with the 
lom with which I commented 


I would 


not deprecate, but court criticism on this 


good tempered,’’ he will 
same freec 
upon that of the phonographer. 
great system, because only so can the 
nerits of it be strongly brought before 
Criticism, whether just or 
not, affords opportunity for discussion, 
and this discussion may produce an atten- 
tion which Dr. Kraitsir’s own statement 
might not make, because it is so self- 
evident that the minds that accept it 
do not react upon it enough to become 
aware of its bearings. 

Your reviewer says he docs not com- 
prehend what practical advantage is to 
arise to the student of languages from 
the application of Dr. Kraitsir’s prinei- 
ple, because the laws of euphony some- 
times, especially in Greek, alter the roots 
of words, aud the philological teacher 
must quicken his imagination in order to 
apprehend what the imagination of men 
has done in the formation of words. 

It is evident from what the reviewer 
subsequently says, that he has not com- 
prehended the principle nor rules of Dr. 
Kraitsir, and therefore it is no argument 
for the inutility of the system, that he 
does not find it ** practical.’’ 

The princely le of the system, the cen- 
tral idea, is not once adverted to in this 
article. Short as Dr. Kraitsir’s book is, 
could not the reviewer see its point, 
namely: that the Indo-European lan- 
guages are all the same language, if we 
consider the vowels one element, the labi- 
als one element, the gutturals one ele- 
ment, and the lingua-dentals one element? 


that varieties of dialect are produced in a 











great measure by the interchanges of 


To refute Dr. 
Kraitsir’s pretensions to having made a 


these Jetters respectively l 


great discovery, of use in the translation 
of languages into each other, it is neces- 
sary to prove that this principle is false. 
No reviewer of him has yet attempted 
this. They have only adduced some 
words as exceptions to his rules and con- 
tradictions of his principle, and in doing 
so have displayed their own want of any 


er | Th » 
principie. Lhe present re- 


philological 
viewer has fallen into this, as I will im- 
mediately show. 

But first let me make another remark 


the central idea of the organism of th 
alphabet is not the only principle that Dr. 
Kraitsir advanees. H lares, that th 
division of organic sounds corresponds to 
sreat classes of meanings, which mean- 


ings are the Life of nature and of man; 


and that through the disponibility of the 
human imagination, in relation with the 


fact that every object in nature and of 


thought may be looked at from many 
points of view, and therefore be seen in 
many lights, words may be applied in 
different languages somewhat differently. 
Symbolization is a large part of language, 
for there is more of the Spl itual to | 

expressed in language than of the mate- 
rial. In the sentence, ‘* 1 am very ha py 


to be obliged to think in all points of 
view of the subject,’ there is not a 


gle word which expresses a material 
object. Yet every word re used 1 
denote states of mind and operations of 
thought is founded oa words that express 
outward things, applied by the imagina 
tion of man to that to which they are 
applied. Doubtless crities taking up the 
central idea and taking a common dic- 
tionary of another language, or even of 
their own language, will find words that 
denote the same thing which are not 
made of the same elements. But in this 
ease, Dr. Kraitsir’s system can meet 
criticism by showing that the sym 

tion is true, and affords a clue out of th 
difficulty. 

And now permit me to take up y 
reviewer's verbal criticisms first, what 
he says upon «el. 

One of Dr. Kraitsir’s rules, is, that t 
vowels, being comparatively inartic 
afford us no insight into the radical mean- 
ings, except that the vowels z and wu are 


} . r . yritt ] } 
i“ Ot a GuULLU 9 VUC- 


sometimes in the p 
cause being extreme vowels they some- 
times pass into consonants, ¢ becoming y 
and 7, u becoming w. ‘Thus the word 
drag sometimes becomes draw ; the word 
guard becomes ward, the English word 
fact becomes in French far, the Latin 
word lact /ai/, the English night or Latin 
noct, becomes nuit, and so forth. If the 
reviewer will take the trouble to look at 


Dr. Kraitsir’s scheme of the alpRabet, 


GER. 
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and see the interchanging columns, he 
will find that the words he adduces with 
“el will be a happy illustration of the 
doctrine of interchange. The Greek ae: 


pronouneed with digamma, the Latin 


vum, the Gothie aics, the English ; 
the Anglo-Saxon aiewe, the German 


gy, are all one word, meaning time 


more or less. If any of them mean a 


generation, that is obviously a secondary 


meaning: the application of a word ex- 
pressing time indefinite, to a period 
yarked by the act of generation. So th 
volumes of the Hloly Seriptures were 

yated in Gothic as the o/d time and 
the yi y firme. Thus the very words 


brought by the reviewer, illustrate felici- 
tously Dr. Kraitsir’s view. 

‘Lhe reviewer shows also that he as 
little understands Dr. i\raitsir’s doctrine 
of diphthongs, as his doctrine of vowels. 
Dr. Kraitsir says there are only proper 
diphthongs, and that an wnproper diph- 
thong is a contradiction in terms, a logi- 
cal absurdity. He says diphthongs may 
interchange with vowels, and since being 
compounded of vowels they have no radi- 
eal meanings, they may be omitted in the 


search after roots. He also shows that « 


ind a, b ing comy inded r Spective ly of 
ai, and a@ u, are ia the last analysis diph- 
thongs, and he could not have a better 
llustration than the Got writing of 
Saulaumon and Aifaisium for the Greek 


SohomOv and Eqgeciovs, words furnished 


y the reviewer himself. In Sanscrit 


— is oneal _ 

the nree pure voweis @i and u are 

- stle > ar +t = 

written explicitly ; the e and o are there 
ated as diphthongs. 


With respect to the word hare the Te- 
T 


ie© sug- 


viewer is singularly unhappy. 


vests that this animal is so named because 


he is harry! In this he is at variance 
with other philologists, besides Dr. K., 
ry ’ 

Boor in his analytical dictionary speaks 


of the word hare (page 158) as coming 
from the old English verb Zo here, (French 
) meaning to frighten from a place, 

r to harry, and hence to hurry. He 
also says the old English to hare was 
written /o hase, and refers to the German 
hase, hare, and the French jase, the 
female of a hare. He then goes on to 
siv that the verb /o haste comes from the 
> root, for it means the same thing as 

the 


hurry. He even refers to the fact of 
interchange of s and r, though he does 


not know it as a prv 


re view- 
er will look at Dr. Kraitsir’s scheme of 
the alphabet, he will see ihat r,s, and J, 
nterchange, and therefore that Aare, hase, 
hide, do not altogether differ. To hare 
means /o make, to hide, as well as to hasten. 
Root meanings have no respect to activity 
or passivity. Dr. Kraitsir is accustomed 
to find his nouns derived from verbs or 
participles, and not from adjectives. Some 


action generally lies deeper in the signifi- 
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cance of a word than an external property 
like haw, which is enjoyed in common by 
the largest number of quadrupeds, and of 
which the /ere has not such a supera- 
bundanee as to be distinguished for it 
among animals. 

‘The reviewer says that ‘the great 
defect of the system is, that these laws 
imply much more method, and a much 
ore philosophical mind than is likely te 
have actuated those by whom the primi- 
tive words were invented, as they became 
necessary.”’ Dr. Kraitsir believes that 
language began when men were uncor- 
rupted in mind, and that they instinctively 
symbolized objects and thoughts, by espe- 
cially adapted organs, used on a principle 
analogous to that on which deaf mutes 
use their limbs in the gesticulating lan- 
guage. When they wished to express 
that a bird flew, they moved the most 
moveable organs; when they wished te 
speak of Cause, God, Action in its prin- 
ciple, they used the internal organ near- 
est to the heart and requiring the most 
effort to move, and so forth. Out of 
these things language grew, not by the 
premeditation of individual men, but by 


‘reason of *‘ the vast soul that o’er them 


? 


planned.”’ He says Dr. Kraitsir does 
not go back to nature. What does he 
mean by going back to nature’ Are not 
man’s brain, organs, material and spirit- 
ual environment, nature? Is not man the 
highest being in nature, the microcosm ! 
And does not Dr. Kraitsir found his 
whole theory and art upon the relations 
of sounds to the organs that make them, 
the relation of these organs to the brain, 


‘and the relations of beth sounds and 


organs to phenomena on the one hand 
and causal ideas on the other? The re- 
viewer sees, or rather hears, that the 
words thunder, whisper, sigh, surge, (') 
sound like that in nature for which they 
stand. Perhaps Dr. Kraitsir would aot 
deny it, but this parretism is but a small 
part of language. He would go farther 
than the parrotism, and ask why do these 
words stand for these things, and how ; 
and would find the answer by analyzing 
them into their component sounds, and 
asking what organs make these sounds, 
and what do these organs and consequent- 
ly these sounds symbolize. 

But I must not omit the other etymol- 
ogy of the reviewer. With respect to 
the German word feupt he is fighting 
with a windmill. Dr. Kraitsir never said 
that caput, haupt, head, and so forth, 
were so called beeause heads have length, 
breadth, and depth. Head is so called, 
he says, because it contains the man, the 
brain being in fact the man. But the 
container of anything must be designated 
by a guttural, because the throat being 
angular, eurved, hollow, symbolizes a 
container. Hence capio, to take into it- 
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SILENCE. 
Still-born silence, thou that art 
Floodgate of the deeper heart ; 














self, capacity, the power of taking in ;| 
and the Romans said caput, head. The} 
first syllable is the root of this word, for | 
Offspring of a heavenly kind ; 


t and its interchanging letters are gram- 
Frost 0’ th’ mouth, and thaw o’ th’ mind ; 


matical letters. ‘This root is composed of : 5 
| Secrecy’s confidant, and he 
a guttural and a labial, connected by a} a , 7 
: ’ | hat makes religion mystery ; 
vowel ora diphthong. Now let the re-| Admiration’s speaking’st tongue — 


viewer cast his eyes upon the scheme of Leave thy desert shades, among 


the alphabet and mark the interchanges | Reverend hermits’ hallow’d cells, 
of the columns while he considers the Where retired’st devotion dwells ; 


following words : With thy enthusiasms come ; 





Seize this maid, and make her dumb. 





| 

caput... . Latin 

ior Flecknoe. | 
x! gauss .. . Greek yee ee 
GP eee wi French Avr DD IN ’ SADpDDAT 
haubith Gothic A YANKEE IN A COAL SCREEN. 
taud 7» UO c 
haupit ... Old German ag ie mena ee 
haupt .... New German | In order to load the coal boats on the) 
hobid Early & | Lehigh canal, a short but steep inclined | 
ee ee ee Saxon | plane, of about one hundred and fifty feet | 
heafod ... Anglo Saron in length, is made at the chufe which runs 


from a station house on the side of the | 
mountain, to a large circular revolving | 
screen. ‘To the loaded car is attached a| 
rope which draws up an empty car, and, | 


head .... English 
Thus the very words which the re-| 
viewer brings, again illustrate felicitously 

















give in to be the best dancer in the hull 
township.’’ 

‘* Well, get on, and take care of your- 
self.’’ 

Suddenly the car moved off, and our 
friend found the speed so fearful, and the 
declivity so great, that he was forced to 


'stoop down and grasp the sides of his 


vehicle for support. ‘The place where 
the laborer had leaped off was reached, 
but the Yankee was not in the position to 
jump; he had to hold on, and, running 
down a descent three times as steep as 
that which he had come, a sudden click 
shot the bolt, and, with a violent force, 
vut went the contents, Yankee included, 
into the hopper. 

‘* Murder! get me out! stop the con- 
sarn!’’ shouted our hero, as he felt him- 
self sliding down the hopper to the cylin- 
der. ‘‘ Murder! stop the consarn —I’ll 
be killed! ”’ 

But the motive power of ‘‘ the consarn”’ 
was water, which had no sympathy with 
those who pursue knowledge under diffi- 
culties, and those who saw were too dis- 
tant and too much convulsed with laughter 


Dr. Kraitsir’s rules. A farther illustration 


arrived at the screen, the lower end of 


would make them still more triumphantly | the car is suddenly anbolted, and the coal 
manifest. Besides the other Germanic| 'S Shot with great velocity into a hopper ; 
|this conveys it directly into the screen, | 
which has three large chambers, through | 
which coal of as many sizes is riddled out, | 
and shot, by scuppers, into just as many 
bouts, waiting for different descriptions of | 
the article, 

A few months since a Yankee of the 
for v labial. The reviewer asks if Dr. | genuine breed, quite inquisitive, but more | 
Kraitsir knows the meaning of the word | verdant than a Yankee should be, gained | 
umlaut, because the latter asserts that de- | the Station house, and gazed with wonder 
clension properly consists in umlaut. In at the contrivances. He peculiarly ad- 

ae ie : mired the swiftness with which the load- 
speaking of the word conjugation, Dr. | ed car descended and emptied its load and 
Kraitsir remarks that it ought to be ap-|the velocity with which it returned to 
plied to the variation of the ending of| 8!V° place to another. 
nouns no less than to that of verbs, be- Shortly ae eteaten Cte attracted by 
Sells seeing a laborer mount one of the full 
cause in both cases the variation is made | ears about to make the descent. 


by the conjunction or rather crushing of 





tongues, the Sclavonian still preserve the 
same elements to express the same. thing, 
thus the Poles say gluwa, the Russians, 
golowa, the Bohemians, héawa. The w 


of these last words is here interchanged | 





‘** Going to slide?’ inquired he. 

** Yes, going to chute; won't you go?”’ 

** Wal, I guess I'll stop a bit, and see 

' _| you do it.”’ 

pronouns in the instance of verbs, and of The car swiftly descended. and ere it 
a 7 . , « i 

the old demonstrative pronouns in the in-| reached the hopper, the passenger jumped | 

stance of nouns, adjectives, and partici- | off safely. : ‘ 

**Do you do that ofient’’ inquired he 


. ; of one of the laborers in the station 
tion of the leading vowel into a slenderer | poyse 
| se. 


sound, a change within the word,| ‘Oh, yes, continually,’’ was the wag- 
(whether umlaut or ablaut,) is properly | gish answer, ** you know most all the 


pronouns upon the roots, thereby often 
adding a syllable ; of the old personal | 


ples. In this relation he says a declina- 


called declension: and this declension is | boatmen are single ee and as they of- 
}ten have orders for ‘ family coal,’ we al- 
; ways send down a married man with 
but pervades languages thus: drop, drip; | every ear of that kind, to let °em know.” 
hang, hinge, and so furth. It is evident| ‘* Wal now, du tell,’’ uttered the east- | 
that, smal! as the book is, the reviewer has | 5 mae. » 
| The more the Yankee looked at the 
a apparatus, the more did he become con- 
Like its other critics, he has not touched | vinced that it would be a great thing to 
its point; but why not? It is the fore-| go down the steep in that way — some- 
front of Dr. Kraitsir’s statement. It is| thing that he could tell ** to hum.”” 
'| Plucking up courage, he approached 
= the superintendent. 
scheme. ‘The questions should be with! ‘* That beats sleddin down hill, don’t | 
every critic, — is this probable ! — is this | it? ”’ 
true ’—does the comparison of languages : I "spose an does.” : 
bring it out? For if so, a method of | “soe coulda t let a feller go down, | 
ante ; |could you? 
studying languages may be founded on| * Why, do you think you can jump off 
it, which shall accomplish something | in time !”” ’ 


towards the great end of conferring on | ‘**Oh, yes, I’m reckoned considerable 


not found exclusively to express the cases, 


not made himself master of its contents. 





exhibited to the eye in his al phabet- 


| 


| of a jumper — jumping does me good; I | 
as once jumped off a hay mow thirty feet 
Piro. high, and it made me so supple that I’m | 


men the gift of tongues, 





islid, landing on the top, and as he felt 
himself revolving with the coal, he grasp- 
ed the wires in desperation, to prevent 
himself from being rolled to the bottom. 
Around the wheel he went, and our 
friend’s sensibilities were touched up bya 
plentiful shower of fine coal dust riddled 
through from all the chambers. He man- 
aged to get one eye open, and saw with 
delight that the cylinder was only about 
fifteen feet in length, and he forced his 
way forward to the opening ips convul- 


‘to yield assistance. Into the screen he 


sive struggles, but was notPaltogether 
successful; another revolufion of the 
wheel had yet to be borne, and the next 
time he reached the bottom he was shot 
out of the scupper into the boat beneath. 
To the screams of laughter with which 
his advent was hailed our hero said not a 
word, but getting out an old handkerchief, 
rubbed the dust out of his eyes, and, 
surveying his torn apparel and bruised, 
battered, scratched and cut limbs, he 
‘ raised his vein,’ to know as what quality 
of anthracite he had been delivered — 
when, smashing his remnant of a hat over 
his eyes, he stumped off, muttering, 
‘* broken and screened, by thunder.’’ — Sé. 


Louis Reveille. 


For the Harbinger. 


SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION — OR THE 


ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 


(Continued. ) 

In our last article we considered man 
as a series of chemical elements, and of 
organic structures with vital functions : 
we now proceed to give the formula of 
his conscious life under its triune distine- 
tion of Sensation, Intellect and Affec- 
tion. 

N. B. The term “ Direct and Com- 
posite ’’ will refer to the action of an 
attraction in convergence or harmony 
with the other springs of action within 
the same individual, or among the indi- 
viduals composing a society. The term 
‘‘ Inverse and Simple’’ refers to the inco- 
herent impulse of any spring, as exhibit- 
ed in the Savage, Barbarous, or Civilized 
societies. 
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I. SENSATION. 


Comprises Five Material Attractions, 
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(See Note A, on page 347.) 


relating Man to External Nature. 


Function. — Communication between the material and spiritual worlds. 


Tenpency. — To material harmonies and luxury. 


Enps or ATTAINMENT : — 

Direct and Composite. — Development of Industry in eulti- 
vating, preserving and preparing for use those necessaries and 
luxuries demanded by the senses. 

Direct and Composite.— Co-operation of man with God as 
he is manifested in the mineral, vegetable and-animal cre- 
ations subordinate to man, by integral development of their 
resources. 

Direct and Composite. — Fulfilment of adaptations to man’s 
individual well-being by attainment of physical health, integral 
physical development, and refinement of the senses by their 
exercise as the condition of enjoying external harmonies. 


Tone or Sentiment manifested : — 
Direct and Composite.— Love to nature. 


Concomitant Resvutts: 


Direct and Composite.— Sensitive happiness, generation of 
industrial sympathies, and elevation of the laborer. 


Sensation ts a Series 


of Fiv 


SIGHT. HEARING. 
Direct. — Attracts man to| Direct. — Attracts man to Direc 
the beautiful in forms and/the music of nature —the 


colors, and to cultivate or 
create landscapes, gardens,| 
buildings, paintings, sculp- 
ture, furniture, clothing in 
general. Brings man into 
unity with God’s manifesta- 
tion in visual Barmonies. 
Inverse.— MBiicts the den- 
izens of towns and cities with | nies. 
continual discords of form) IJnverse.— Afflicts the den- 
and color; materially, in the izens of towns and cities with| 
confused masses of dingy |discords of street noises, cries| 
buildings, and spiritually, by| of suffering, &c. 
the aspect of misery and di-/disbelief in the harmony of| stenches. 
sease around. Tempts them | creation, " — fversal disgust. 
to covet their neighbors’ pro-| 


perty. 


sounds of the forest and wa-| 
ters, the songs of birds which 
collect around his dwellings, 
&c., and to imitate and de- 
velop these notes in vocal 
and instrumental art. Brings 
jman into unity with God as/ cleanliness, 
jmanifested in 
monies 


Il. INTE 


Branches or Groups. 


SMELL. } 
t.— Attracts man to 
fragrant odors, and repels food and flavors, incites to 
him from stench, generally the culture of delicate fruits, 
expressive of qualities un- to culinary art, and to form 
friendly to him. 
with Sicht and Taste, it ex- 
cites to the culture of flow- 
ers, and to provisions for of the palate with the welfare 
«&c. 
manifested in aural harmo-| man into unity with God as 


Inverse.— Afflicts the de- in harmonies of flavor. 
nizens of towns and cities 
Tempts to| with foul and insalubrious poor with fruitless desire for 
upts to uni- the dainties they see for sale 


= 
Ter 


Inverse and Simple.— Waste of effort and of material by 
incoherent struggling of each individual to seize the goods 
around hun. 

Inverse and Simple.— Opposition of man to God as manifest- 
ed in the subordinate creations, by partial abuse and destruction 
of their resources, as in the extermination of game, the de- 
struction of forests and baring of hill sides. 

Invers& md Simple.— Perversion of adaptations to man’s 
well-being, by diseases of repletion in one class, and of imani- 
tion in the other. Imperfect and fragmentary development, 
by exclusive employment in a single occupation, and bruti- 
fication, by excessive and exclusive action of the senses of 
Taste and Touch. 


Inverse and Simple.— Selfish sensualism. 


Inverse and Simple.— Seasitive miseries of the seven-eighths, 
and preclusion of enjoyment in seven-eighths of the rest by 
satiety and disease. Antipathies between laborers and capital- 
ists, and degradation of the laborer. 


(See Note B.) 


TASTE. !- 
Direct. — Attracts man to 


TOUCH. 
Direct. — Attracts to tae- 
tile luxury in clothing, &c., 
to artificial regulation of tem- 
perature by fires, houses, &c., 
and to equilibrium of climates 
and seasons, attainable by in- 
ou cultivation of the earth. 
‘o establishment of magnetic 
sympathies through the con- 
tact of hands, &c. i 
man into unity with Ged as 
manifested in tactile harmo- 
nies. 
Inverse. —A fflicts the poor, 
in the privation of baths and 
clean raiment, with continual 


Combined at his table harmonic groups 
of the elements of food so as 


to combine the gratification 


of the stomach and system, 
of which it is the natural in- 
aromal har-'dicator. Brings “man into 
unity with God as manifested 


Brings 


Inverse. — Tantalizes the 


around them, and tempts the 
rich to gluttony and intempe- 
rance, because unbalanced by 
healthy alternation of other 
senses and passions, except 
in the few Sybarites who en- 
joy true composite liberty, by 
the union of wisdom and 


j wealth to a congenial socie- 


malaise, aggravated by the 
itch, which generates chronic 
diseases. Unbalanced by the 
healthy alternation of other 
senses and passions, it tempts 
to sacrilege of the passion of 
love, and degrades by prosti- 
tution and libertinism the 
youth of civilized and barba- 


ty. |rous countries. 


LLECT. 


Comprises Three Distributive Attractions which arbitrate between the different Sensuous and Affective Attractions and transmit to 
the Will the impulse of the dominant motive. 


Function.— To contrast, combine and interlock the sensuous and affective attractions, by the discovery and realization of a 


social mechanism and material sphere, calculated to harmonize 


all interests and passions within each individual, and among 


the members of each society ; effecting external or collective unity, and internal or individual unity, 


Tenpency.— To truth, order and general equilibrium. 


ENps or ATTAINMENT :— 


Direct and Composite.— Coéperation with God as he is man- 
ifested in the order or mathematics of creation to which all at- 
tractions are coordinated. 

Direct and Composite.— Fulfilment of God’s adaptations to 
our integral welfare, individual and collective, and to that of 
all creatures whose destinies are linked with ours. 


Tone or Sentiment :— 
Direct and Composite. — Love of truth. 


Inverse and Simple.— Opposition to God by arbitrary legisla- 


tion and repression of attractions. 


Inverse and Simple.— Prevention of God's adaptations to our 
welfare and to that of the creatures connected with us, by 
false philosophies which shut the eyes of our race to their true 
destiny ; persuading them that it is impossible to eseape from 
the evils that oppress and enslave them, and even insulting the 
senses and passions by pretending that their suppression is 
necessary to salvation in a future life. 


Inverse and Simple.— Love of sophistry. 
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CONCOMITANT 
Direct and ¢ 
ures of science by sympathy wi 
anisms of creation, to which th 


will serve as the key-not 
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( Continued.) 


‘tual development and pleas- Inverse and Simple.— Unprofitable and trivial amusements in 
h God’s w bin then i- forming aroitrary class ificationus and hypotheses, or pain from 
mnalor social harmony pereeiving the diserepaney of sidereal, atomic, organie and in- 
s, With the incoherence of our social chaos. 

















CABALIST COMPOST! | PAPILLON, 
_— ean . - - on . _ — “~~ ——__ -- — DN = 
Comprises perceptions of progr n or relation C of | ; 1 « Or attraction for change or variety in the exercise 
of « ius¢ ul lé hk 1 ro i l eve nis, ‘ ‘ Constr vC- of re! or P “ 

similitude and d t ) t in the , a 
u -—— - —-— —- -——~--- —_—_ — t¢ 1 or mect ' , Fy ne ym am tO Iternate sensations, senti- 

Funcrion. —Creation of d by an js - - —-————' _ ments. occupations, and to refresh by variety. 
sis and contrast I cTl —— ( Tendency, — To change. 

TENDENCY. — To refinement, to formation of ™ Ends of Al? ~ 
sects. LEN ae _ on ore ] Integral development, by assuring 

ENps oF ATTAINMENT. — Div mn of a S » BOC wo ¢ - | to Sense. Pass or Faculty, its share of 
into its component elements, and tatic ' ict 
of their specific c} icters as ¢ s or t F A \INMI —} 1 of p / é Weakness of character from fickle- 
Division of labor neverv departm t et \ ( t taney 

Direct. Stim t ind ale ‘ D f Inte: of groups and series 
dustry, art and scic thro 1 the trv ther terchange of their personal elements, 1. e. 
groups in a comm In Ct — ( t cl ot the persons attached to each group. 

Inve re Perse t : d host eal ( Inverse = rilice of istry to unproduc- 
between sects an ties having no « ect tive hurtful d tion, and failure of enter- 
in a general inters / 5. A of crude es re ng the concentration of any single 

Tone or SENTIMENT : — — force 

Direct. F.mulation i criticism, I SEN’ ENT. — Creative, constru Tone or Sentiment. — Love of novelty. 

. > nad detract , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . > — 

Inverse. Envy a a l ion, \ il Concomitant Results.— Plasticity of intellect 

Concomirant Resuttrs:— CoNcOoMITANT Resvl — nd character, facility of adaptation to new 

Direct. (ptness lor ca ulation and dis- Dire Apt ] \ spheres. Prevent n of excesses 
crimination. ] | r to the blind, — 

Inverse. Apt I ! 
cabals. 

7% 
! | I \ i i ‘ i LO ‘\ 


Functrion.— Generation of 
TEND! \f 


: 
ENDs O} A rTAINMENT ‘— 


Direct and ( wosile.— Co-r 


yperation with God as he i ] ‘ y ’.— Opposition to God by enmity and an- 


manifested in passion il creatures, identical or co-ordinate with 1 nism towards our brethren of creation. 


man. 
Direct and Co sife.— Fulfi 
our social well-being by attainn 


.— Prevention of God's adaptations to our 
vent of moral health and | social well-being by moral disease and passional starvation or 


] a Pp ’ ! ae ‘ 
lment of God’s 1 itions to ] 


sional development, with refinement of sentiment, the condition perversion of sions, in the prevalence of hostility and 


of enjoying social harmonies. 


Tone or SENTIM NT '— 
Direct and Composite.— Love 


ConcoMiTraNnT ReEsutts :— 


Direct and ( ) 
piness. 


AMBITION 

he Spal haedindniemniibaiadinainiiiiienes 
Comprising sentiments of Self-E 
teem, Acquisitivenes . and tr 
sition to Fric ls » by A I 
tiveness. ‘T'ransition to Familism 
through V eneration. 
Spiritual, by league of clory: 
Material, by league of er t 

Function. — Establishes distin 
tions of rank or grades according to 
capacities, talents, services, experi- 
ence, &c., 

Tend: nev —= IO € levation o hioh- 
er attainment of luxuries, honors, 
spiritual graces, for the individual 
and for the race. 

Tone. — Aspiration. 

Ends of Attain nt > = 

Direct. Order in church and 


state in strict ratio of abilities, and 


based on free election by intelligent 


y between nations, classes and individuals during the 
reign of in nee and general poverty, which render barba- 
rous nation veneration of tigers, and civilized nations “a 
r \ 1 of \ 7? 


ul harmony Ly ] ( Si | hell 
i \ , I i 
PRIENDSH LOVI FAMILISM. 
nisin Hb os eee ei ceneequinensieaienatiapeiiemesgtl amenities 
cx ‘ ( f ( Philoprogenitiveness, 
tion thro 1s | to | . 2 \ and transition to Love through 
| through A vat ! y to Fr » thre i \dhesiveness, and to Ambition 

Ambition | \ thr h Veneration. 

aN — aa aera pentimiinmsntialieaeiatens 

“ t ( : > tual, by consanguinity of 
ter; Material f lot ( ' character; Material, by bond of the 
suit. Functioi { es the male and. household, 

Function. — Fist hes le « of bein idapted Function, Secures protection, 
relatic without rd to age, s« to er jiritual and material, to children, 
or condition f" To the marriage i © parents; service and veneration 

Tendency.— From individual t titut vetween relative and reciprocal 
universal philanthroy polit | 7 \l l absorptior pathy 
social equality od « { t: — Tendency. ‘To the household in- 
the race, / t | make the details of tution. — 

To —S f 7a ‘ T'or Condescension, venera- 

Lends o fits “a mT : other rer tion. and reciprocal benevolence. 

Direct. Creati ( 1 at life. ous the hith Lends o {//ainment :— 
traction im the = indust of the erto concealed ysterie of crea- Direct. Cementing by closer and 
groups, Equilibrium with Am mm > tion whose kev Ili in our own warmer ties, those already sympa- 
and abs« rption of jealousic Keuno- | bein luspiwation of ¢ hivalrous thizing in character and pursuit, and 








ee 





voters directly conversant with the | blin 
candidates, Conciliation of liberty ial or rey 
with order, and security of highest of serving 
general interest, by providing for the seutin 
each individual the place to which hood 


his talents and capacities entitle isi, t 
him. rence, 
Inverse. — Despotisins, conspira- / 


cies, political and ecclesiastical | It is unk 
convulsions; wars, with their at-, exist 
tendant evils; industrial and com 
mercial monopolies, and oppression 

of weaker by more powertul class- 

es. Imposition by demagogues and 
quacks of all professions. Y Sa- 
crifice of public to individual inte- 

rests, and oppression of the mass 

by the few possessed of strongest | 
selfishness and talent for intrigue. | 


Unity. Y Pivotal attraction of th 
development and perfect equilibrium, aspi: 


(Note A.) Each mode of perception 
is double in its application — in the mate- 
rial and spiritual sense. We perceive 


the momentum of a passion as well as of 


a stone, and measure,-the relative effects 
of the love or hatred of a powerful or a 
feeble person, just as we should the rela- 
tive forces of a cocoa-nut or a chesnut in 
falling to the ground. We appreciate 
the distance of character, as well as the 
number of feet between two persons sit- 
ting before us. ‘The word place is as 
often used in a spiritual sense in regard 
to moral influences, as to outward and 
visible locations. ‘The order of ideas in 
an essay is quite as appreciable as th 
order of knives and forks on a table. 
We have individual characters, and indi- 
vidual countenances which correspond to 
them; and we recoguize the spiritual 
event of a suppression of intellect as read- 
ily as the material event of a concussion 
of the brain. 

(Note B.) Each of the senses has its 
gamut. That of svunds and that of 
colors we are familiar with, and artists 
combine their tones and shades scientifi- 
cally to produce harmonic effects. ‘Those 
of the other senses have not yet been 
theoretically appreciated. In regard to 
that of taste, some practical notions ob- 
tain, but the general prevalence of dyspep- 
sia signalizes our ignorance of harmonic 
combinations of aliments on the ordinary 
table. Here lies open a wide sphere of 
honor and usefulness for some original 
mind. Each sense, affection, and intellec- 
tual faculty has also its scale of develop- 
ments and degrees of accord. Notes on 


this subject will be found in the works of 


Fourier. Admitting the possibility of ap- 
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Soul or collective voice of Sensation, 


ing to Harmony, to Daty, to Deity. 


1 } > ic 
proaching true resuit for a genius of 
t scendant I t Is i} ssible in 
t } } _ i. 
Lilt lt ous \ Vt 

, t] ¥ ’ 
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ver, a i S quit comy nens 


to most persons. 
, } ‘ ; at } YY | 
We aim here to indicate the principies 
of a social mechanism, which by remov- 


ing the present causes « if antagonism and 


at es Ants Fe 
mutual obstruction, will allow each at- 


4 a hole eharantar f Ver lo 
traction and each char ter freeiy to de- 


scribe its own orbi 


‘ 
Lt t 


of movement. Once 


having substituted co-operative for inco- 


| it action, it will be easy to mak 
ch subse uent ( yi ¢ sh ) 
ndicated he first step is Associa 
riuatr \ FY iO i ll. Wwe oun ( U 
sO i] m I } nt : 
of labor and of capital, and by integra! 
education and exemption from slavery to 
one CXClUSIVE ( 1} { l pre} Lor 
the deve pu it of l S | 
timents of which w dy cog- 
I 10 Lh condo & existence a d 
oi poy sit il i ith n | the bas 
Hav por re cl dl th 3 i k vl iely by the 
organization of labor, oth st >; W 


(Note Cc.) 
et . 
Distributive attractions composing the Tu 


tellect IS “is0 composite, miadlerlal OF Mie- 
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rial armies. ( conciliation of those not thus con- 
of its spir- | nected, by family meetings and fes- 


By an edu- | tivals. 


f developing Inverse. Concentration of sel- 
resses its | fishness in the isolated household, 

i der- | the basis of social incoherence, 
rre- | whose prayer is, “ Lord bless me 

the sympa- | and my wife, my son John and the 


it type by | cow, us four and no more.” Afflic- 
i. 2d. By | tion, by sympathetic recoil, to the 
t, or op- | suffering poor, who see their chil- 
interest, | dren sicken and prematurely die 

om privation of wholesome air, 


in character. | food, and the comforts and pleasures 


ese causes, | natural to their age, while forced to 
the good enslave them to the cart of the 
. vet una- | coal-shaft or the wheel of the cot- 
ds his fe | ton factory. Annoyance to the pa- 


d by mis-| rent, and embittering of life to the 


ypointment | child of richer classes, by necessity 


g lost. | of using arbitrary restraint and com- 


in u in the absence of the serial 


‘ 


of mechanism of practical education 
the poor, through the emulations of succes- 
nds the sive ages. Inversion of the nataral 
Ithy and tone of affectionate condescension 
in the hol- | from parent to child, rendering the 
wasted in former a tyrant, the latter a rebel. 
sensual ex- | Aversion and internal strife.—all the 
e ills of life more bitter for being concealed from 
zation by the world,—the frequent conse- 
‘+h others quence of compulsory a proxima- 
| tion in the household, wldbeus sym- 

pathy of character or pursuit, 


\ffection, and Intelligence, as in their full 


chanical, and spiritual or metaphysical, 
they apply to the classification, combi- 
nations and alternation of colors, sounds, 
nd savors, or to these of passional affee- 
tions. ‘There is likewise the distinction 


of internal or individual, as they apply to 
the order of sensations, sentiments, oecu- 
pations, in each single man; and external 
or collective, as they apply to the distri- 
of individual characters in the 


Under the head of ‘ Intellect or attrac- 
tion to ‘Truth,’ we shall consider their 
‘internal or individual’ actions as seek- 
ng to discover the best conditions for 
sensuous and passional development, and 
the social order in relation to which our 
characters were calculated. Their exter- 
nal or collective action in the practical 
embodiment of that order, or attraction of 
all the various characters and interests to 
take their places and orbits of movement 
in it when discovered and appreciated, 
will be considered under the heads of 
Distributive attractions, Cabalist, Com- 
posite and Papillon, when their sphere of 
action in the serial order has been 
sketched. Each intellectual faculty has a 
scale of nine primary degrees, as in its 
distributive function it compares, com- 
bines, or alternates two, three, four or 
more of the five senses and four affections. 

The tabular view preceding, applies 
especially to the springs of action in man. 
There isanother class of passive faculties 
noted by phrenologists, such as the senti- 
ments of Wonder and Mirth. The so 
called faculty of Concentration is only a 
mode or attribute of any faculty or pas- 
sion. The attraction fur home, for a 
fixed dwelling, is a development of Ad- 
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hesiveness. 
bativeness are mere repulsions by any 





sense or passion, combating, or removing 
from, causes of injury. ‘The Instinctual 
faculties are not here considered as a 
distinct series, but only as a different 
mode of action in the faculties or at- 
tractions, to be analyzed as Intellectual 
or Distributive. 

The specific attraction to burn, kill, 
and so forth, sometimes observed as a 
moral disease, manifests energy of char- 
acter, perverted by the foreclosure of at- 
tractive industry. ‘The disease has given 
name to the tendency, because of the gen- 


eral denial of a true and genial sphere of 


action in our incoherent and competitive 
industry. Did we. apply the term instinct 
to the tendency to self-preservation, com- 
bativeness, habitativeness, and so forth, 
as is often done, it would be necessary 
to distinguish these clearly from faculties 
of a different character, capable of sup- 
plying more or less perfectly the place of 
intellect. 

It is to the latter class that the term 
instinct has been applied in the animal 
kingdom. It is not proved to exist in the 
lowest class, which still have vital func- 
tions. Thus the polypus draws in its 
tentacula when anything comes in con- 
tact with them; as the limb of a paral- 
yzed body, whose connection with the 
brain is severed, draws itself up when the 
foot is burned or tickled, though there is 
no consciousness either of pain inflicted 
or of consequent motion. ‘This is what is 
called reflex action, in distinction from 
voluntary motion, which implies the ex- 
istence of a sensorium not discovered in 
the nervous system of the polypus. We 
distinguish, by the presence or absence 
of consciousness, simple organic vitality 
from animal vitality, which takes the 
triune development into Sensation, A ffec- 
tion, and Intellect, or Instinct. Accom- 
panying a development of the brain in 
fishes and reptiles, are found new func- 
tions — the Instinctual. Such we desig- 
nate those limited faculties, far more di- 
rect and certain in their operation than 
our reason has yet proved, which enable 
these creatures as soon as born to find all 
that is adapted to their wants, food, habi- 


tation, and so forth, while millions of 


men perish in destitution; and which 
so modify their impulses, as to ena- 
ble them to gratify themselves with 
safety and advantage, while the favorites 
of fortune among men ruin themselves 
by excess. Most species of fish and tur- 
tle receive no maternal education; they 
find only mouths open to devour them. 
Instinctual faculties appear to be not 
so much naturally absent in the human 
species, as extinguished by an arbitrary 
education, which inverts the development 


of the mind, substitutes the memorizing 


Self-Preservation and Com- | 
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of words for the perception of things, ob- 
scures the works of God by the commen- 
taries of man, and prematurely excites the 
mind to the separate action of its facul- 
ties on abstract subjects. 

Savages, even the lowest grades, as 
the aborigines of New Holland, seem to 


approach the lower animals in their in- 


stinets as in the keenness of the senses of 


smell and taste. Here is a mode of ar- 


riving at practical results in the ordinary 
affairs of life; a sort of intuitive process, 
seldom found in those who ratiocinate 
much, and more perfect in woman than 
in man; often designated as tact or com- 
mon sense, which approaches very close- 
ly to instinet. 

It even extends to the mathematical 
perceptions of numbers and forms in all 
their relations, examples of which have 
often excited our wonder in Colburn and 
others. 

Such persons are seldom able to ex- 
plain the why or wherefore of their oper- 
ation; they analyze nothing. The or- 
gans which perceive, compare and com- 
bine, and the emotions and active voli- 
tions consequent upon these processes ; 
all of which in the mind of man, trained 
to reasoning, act separately and success- 
ively, here seem to unite in one act. They 
give to their possessors great advantages 
in the limited sphere of every day life. 
Beyond this they fail. They seem to 
differ from reasoned actions only by a 
different mode of action in the same or- 
gans ; the latter adapting to progress, to 
new positions and circumstances. 

The wants of the animal seem to be 
the source whence instinct draws its in- 
spiration, and the limit of its attainment ; 
but our intellect ranges the universe and 
delights in investigations apparently un- 
connected with personal interests, in 
seeking for truth and the order of crea- 


tion. 
To be Continued. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING, 


HOW STANDS THE CAUSE! 

Since the first flush of enthusiasm with 
which the idea of Association was newly 
received in this country, by so many earn- 
est seekers after light respecting the true 
social destiny of man; since the first 


memorable conventions in New York and | 
Boston, and the impulse thereby given to | 
thousands who rushed into practical ex- | 
/periments in various parts of the land ; 
‘much, no doubt, has happened to mode- | 


rate expectations, much has been suffered, 
and a new aspect has come over the 
movement which it requires some insight 


to define. Practical trials in almost every 


instance have been failures, as those best 








‘acquainted with the true principles and 
conditions of the associative organi- 
zation could have predicted and indeed 
did predict. But Association is like 
Christianity itself, it triumphs in its fail- 
ures ; where it is trampled upon, there it 





most effectually plants itself, and its seeds 
are now silently taking root even in the 
hearts of these who outwardly reject it. 
‘The world has been gradually growing 
up to this conviction, reached it may be 
by but few minds now ; while add minds, 
consciously or unconsciously, are on the 
way to it. In France, where Fourier 
wrote, the working classes are too igno- 
rant, too utterly ground down, to have 
intelligence or energy of mind to seize 
upon so great a hope; besides which, 
public meetings and popular lectures and 
discussions are prohibited by law. The 
other class, the nobles and the savans and 
the money-getters, could not be supposed 
so disinterested as all at once to think of 
exchanging their present advantages for 
the chance of increased prosperity to all, 
through a more equitable and more pro- 
ductive system. And yet, remarkable as 
it may appear, the attention of statesmen 
and philosophers in France is now more 
earnestly turned to the great social pro- 
blem, than in any other part of the civil- 
ized world, and the doctrines of Fourier 
are rapidly gaining ground among many 
of the most influential minds of that 
nation, to the extent that they already are 
beginning to influence politics. The As- 
sociative School there wisely wait their 
time ; they have accumulated large funds 
for a systematic promulgation of their 
ideas through the public press, and are 
preparing the convictions of the best men 
and through them of the government, at 
the same time that they are raising by a 
gradual and steady increase the requisite 
material means for commencing a Model 
Phalanx, in some suitable place, and on 
the proper scale. 

In Germany, socialism is rife; but the 
philosophic mind of that country, which 
generally goes to the bottom of every 
matter, has not yet fastened upon the 
Social Science as it will do, and with 
incalculable results. In England, the 
popular restlessness is growing wiser, and 
there is a tendency, though not in name, 
of every popular movement to grope its 
way out into the full light of Associa- 
tion. 

But here in the free soil of America is 
the true home and first land of promise 
for this grand movement of Humanity. 
Here the whole tendency of thought, and 
of the practical working of our institutions 
is towards it. When its light first broke 
‘upon a few earnest minds, already thor- 


oughly persuaded of the vicious circle in 
which civilization travels, and of the im- 
possibility of attaining to anything like 











real freedom and equality, real opportuni- | 
ties of education, fortune, influence, con- 
genial labor and society to all, without a 
radical change in the whole social frame- 
work ; then for a time that light was al- 
most too strong to bear ; enthusiasm over- 
flowed the bounds of practical restraining 
wisdom ; glimpses (however incomplete) 
of truth were taken for clear knowledge, 
and nothing was esteemed too great to 
undertake ur to expect; the remedy of 
all old wrongs, the conditions of univer- 
sal happiness and elevation, in a word 
the Divine Order of Society seemed un- 
derstood and practicable at any moment. 
Then the movement had its Pentecost. 
And since then it has had its trials. 
Multitudes of little Associations, com- 
menced without science, without money, 
without men, have struggled through 
their little day and peaceably subsided. 
The sceptical world bestows a smile of 
mingled triumph and compassion on the 
predicted failure, and stil] goes its way. 
But how is it with the actors in these ex- 
periments! Their faith in the principles 
and in the reality of the movement is! 
stronger by every effort and by every 
failure. ‘The conviction has taken root 
and withstood the droughts and winds of 
discouragement. ‘lhe speculative idea 
has acquired the weight and earnestness 
of an idea which men can work for and 
suffer for, and wait for through long pe- 
riods of apparent failure and defeat. It 
has spoken ail the more eloquently by 
this fact to others. The necessity of a 
change has not been refuted by any of 
these failures, and more and more have 
turned hopelessly away from existing pol- 
itics and philosophies and institutions, 
and have been compelled to examine this 
one only solution ever offered to the 
whole length and breadth and depth of 
the social problem. We verily believe 
that no moral movement in the history 
of man has ever made such progress, 
in a few short years, as has this doctrine 
of Association inthe minds of all classes 
of men and women in these United States. 
Our failures we account as nothing; the 
experience we have gained by them is pure 
success. They have drawn attention to 
the subject, as no other method could 
have done at this stage of the movement. 
They have knit Jasting bonds of union 
between hundreds of earnest souls, who, 
though they could not in all cases con- 
trive materially to hold together, are yet 
pledged to one another and to this most 
holy cause of Unity, while life lasts. 
Each of these little practical attempts at 
true societies has been a nucleus and ral- 
lying-point for minds possessed with this 
idea; each has been a centre of discus- 
sion and study, where one enlightened, 
warmed and stimulated another, and the 
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of knowledge and of faith. We all know | 
better what we want, what the cause de-| 
mands, and what are the preliminary 
conditions to a true Association; and the 
hope is not at all abated that we shall live 
to see aud to co-operate with a society 
formed after the image of the heavenly 
kingdom. ‘That Association is the thing 
that is wanted — association of families 
instead of isolated households; association 
of Labor, and of Labor with Capital, in- 
stead of the free competition now prevail- 
ing; association of tastes, opinions, 
creeds, religious, moral or philosophical, 
into one great seria] whole, instead of 
the exclusiveness and mutual denial by 
which each partizan deprives himself of 
what his rival, or more properly his com- 
plement, has to give—is proved beyond 
a doubt by these very abortive attempts 
at Association. ‘The theory of Associa- 
tion accounts for the failure, better than 
the criticisms of the world can. The 
conditions to an experiment were want- 
ing, and thus the failure, if it proved 
anything, proved the theory true. 

The movement, then, is going on. It 
is @ movement — every day more widely 
recognized, more deeply felt. There is 
earnest thinking on this subject where 
but a little while ago there was undis- 
turbed persuasion of the impossibility of 
mending or improving the existing order, 
or where there were only sneers and pass- 
ing smiles at the idle, amiable vision. 
It enters largely into the conversation of 
all thinking cireles. It has become the 
life-long hope and study of some who 
have every thing personally to hope from 
the present form of society, except that 
which enly truth can give. It forces it- 
self upon the attention of the working- 
classes, who are rising in their turn, as 
the middling classes rose before them, to 
constitute the soul of society and settle 
the destiny of nations. It is the freshest 
subject on the carpet, and yet not the 
newest; it still justifies consideration and 
still demands it, where the political and 
other interests and hobbies of the day, 
and even other schemes of reform, have 
It still 
rings out livelily and clearly to the blow, 


ceased to promise anything. 


where these have long since returned 
nothing but a flat and deadened sound.— 
Aud now what for action’ And where 
stands the movement? If there is not a 
fully organized Association for us to go 
into, or an attempt at one of sufficient 
magnitude and promise to warrant the 
concentration of all the means and ener- 
gies of all friends of the cause upon it, 
yet there is no necessity for standing utter- | 
ly aloof; there are channels opened into 
which belief may flow to feel the gratify- 
ing sense of action; there are nuclei of 


permanent and useful measures formed, 
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and feel their strength not lost. There is 
enough to do, the worth of which and 
way to which can be made plain. We 
will mention three things, which we trust 
it will become the settled policy of all 
Associationists to regard and aid as most 
important agencies, and as mutually de- 
pendent branches of the movement. We 
think the relation which they sustain 
each to each must soon be seen by all, as 
it is seen by us, and then we shall not 
longer fee) that we are waiting and wan- 
dering in the dark, but travelling by 
routes agreed upon and definite to the 
same definite end. 

1. In the first place we have overstated 
the failure of actual attempts at Associa- 
tion. The North American Phalanx, 
the Wisconsin and several other Phalanx- 
es at the West, still exhibit decided 
symptoms of progress. Their industry, 
organized so far as it can be with small 
numbers on Associative principles, proves 
abundantly productive ; and social harmo- 
ny, though without the full accords of 
more varied elements of character and 
culture, rewards their faithful efforts. 
That they are succeeding in their way is 
evident. ‘The only question is, in what 
light these little industrial families are to 
be regarded. With the utmost success of 
which they are capable, or to which they 
aspire, they would be far enough from 
Fourier’s conception of a Phalanx. But 
they are an important part of the machin- 
ery by which the elements for future As- 
sociation are providentially training them- 
selves. They are so many groups, or 
primary elements, of the great organic 
system which is to be. Each of these 
little Associations will have its special 
tone, and to some extent its special oceu- 
pations, to distinguish it from others. 
Each is nourishing the corporate spirit, 
and the habit of combined activity in a 
little band or group, which finally will 
affiliate itself with other kindred or relat- 
ed groups, until by degrees and by an 
almost unconscious process of natural 
attraction, series of series will be 
formed, expanding gradually into fuil 
Association. This is one process by 
which it is reasonable to suppose that the 
new Order will engraft itself upon the 
old, absorbing all its energy into its own 
better forms. It may be called the Syn- 
thetic mode, and is analogous with na- 
ture’s growth. The practical bands of 
workers trained in these little independent 
unions, will come with a wealth of expe- 
rience and a self-relying power, to take 
their places in the complete social unity 
when sufficient means and science call for 
the experiment. And without such tried 
bands, who have already worked together 
under disadvantage in the name of Social 
Unity, we doubt if any science, wealth or 


result has been an incalenlable increase | about which Associationists may gather | numbers would be adequate to the initia- 
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tion of the first living ee if without dication of the means. | should be abandoned, the most devoted 
and Social Order. tof s ( ) dvocates and soldiers of the cause would 

2. Ther , upon th ple of be seattered, there would be no constant 
cy to the op; of ' , Which 3 and reunion of so many of them again, where 
what may be ca { \ cent they could meet each other upon true 
enumerates and prov m | es of all who ¢ issociative ground and inspire each other 
the elements, c ets 1 us. I ; of to the study aud diffusion of the doctrine ; 
industrial and pas ly , ' 1 | » to u and that the sympathies of Association- 
trives the vari ; ( which ia ir ists generally would find no common spot 
of the complet n i rhatanx, ny » th : = not to rest upon ; the cause would be identi- 
having first cast 1 mat | mould, t n effective! Shall fied no lenger with a _ society, a life, 


introduces 1! s t J \ 1 | 1 of Associa- which, notwithstanding business mistakes 
motion. The elem ( t t ; | by its verv name tl ind failures, has been a beautiful and 
gethe rin proper p. ms ; va : t { eV y where of th hope-sustaining thing, more beautiful in 
and the whole is then left to att on W t |! to unite’ Shall it all its poverty than aught which eiviliza- 
in the coalescing of a chemical com- \ yy-V . before tl tion can afford. 
pound. For the | of pas | at- nd forth its corps What has been the mission of Brook 
traction are strictly c to t t .and Farm, and is that mission yet accom- 
material attraction. G | t ts ¢ st plished? ‘These are the questions which 
cumstances, and | tly the s { - we wish to have considered. 
ments will dis It is almost needless to review the his- 
artificial and e ver, to tory of this institution. Originally com- 
and flow toget 3 menced without any purpose of Associa- 
and beauty. ‘Ll ’ ) n ona large seale, without capital and 
but the createst to tsome lee- in debt, its experience daily proved the 
both these ec : t t winter. We b need of organization like that in the mind 
methods are e¢ : ; will not linw { Fourier; then it partook of the first 
and these ma to 1 W it ent iasm of the Associative movement 
same result. la sisterhood of b to which we have referred above, and 
To the successful orga: 1, - W sit s erent ¢: of set to work with zeal to enlarge its indus- 
ever, of a mod As tion, -| Hi c| 1 by try | expand into a great industrial 
ever means arrived at, w tu : 1) ve to ¢ ther’s Phalanx. In this it failed; and it now is 


look forw ird tt ee 


efforts. Let? sin Ass u 2 vole ction in its numbers to which it has 


7 held in existence only by the considerable 


up to it if th : t “ nitted, and by a modification of its 
must all As uti t t of 1 voted 1 rs internal arrangements, whereby every 
end and focus « tical the who y pr ranch of business, and indeed every 
ures. The world ts this ; 1 to ] 1 it, and who ' member, is made responsible for self- 
fore it will b ' to it wit t support, until there shall be nothing left 
of our social « t asks to s |: that does not pecuniarily aid the institua- 
thing in pract Ww too Ww to ¢ tion. In this way so far as it goes, it 
that all we ec to ¢ must be sound; whether it will survive, 
means is \ vl ae \wever, remains to be seen. Of course 
must be gone 1 t: er ve We eannot enter here into all the details 
propagatio 1d pr] of its present arrangements and work- 
must be set b { \ tial to t] nes. But what is the motive which 
and conscience of this : § makes this life so clung to, in spite of so 
structive t ies ( mn 1 sor oint, Ct many discouragements and losses! It is 
and modern conservatism must b : s of i \ the conviction of the important influence 
to those who, \ eno t |  M which it has always had upon the cause. 


things, are but th | slay lout ting the « low much of the impulse which has 


and authority in that of this been given to the whole movement, by 
interests ol! s rf ak ect 8, | blications, discussions, con- 
wealth: 1 fallacy « sations, h proceeded from this cen- 
perfectibility, while 1 ' It has been the nursery and school 


all the time between t ' iv 1 Ss an Lyghees- of Associationists; the social centre and 


tice and the 4 1 ti y 4 \ - 4 stronge-hold ot those who are engaged in 
must be urged home to ( \ much m the great work of propagation. This it 
flatters himself that | ' may vet be; and while we would do 
elevation of th y Vv pl ' nothing to preclude any possibilities of en- 
methods. A la Zz V of it larged and Various industry, on associa- 
must be cor ted speculat to live principles, still we think that the 


the means will b r toe t to | , to peculiar providential mission of Brook 


i 
the whole by a pract det  { ; .w Farin h wen, to be the intellectual and 
This, then, is cf A n. that it moral « re of the movement. This has 
tuonists at ti f aif itial and central faet of its 


people . ' i ; ' 


ities and organizati ot to b stained » ot pol of view: that if it have been considered incidental. The 


existence ; and all the rest should always 





--— 


outward husk, the incidental part h: 


1s 
failed: but the essential fact survis 

the inspiring and uniting influence wi 

mav still proceed from this litle schoo] 
or centre, will be greater and better than 
ever, provided only that its true characte: 
and worth be generally recognized by all 
friends of the cause. We do not ask for 
it any pecuniary aid ; we simply ask that 


it shall not be cunsidered a failure, becauss 


in one point of view it has failed: w 
ask that its true importance 
ment may be understood and recognize: 
and that 


judged 


it be not 


y 
standard. If it should be dissolved to- 
morrow, would not our plans for propa- 
gation, to be at all efficient, instantly 
demand the establishment of another such 
centre’ And could another be created in 
years which would have the sacreduess, 
the wealth of experience and of ch h- 
ed associations, and that bindi: y power 
between many souls, which this has !— 
At present the only printed organ which 
we have, proceeds from this piace, al 
would cease with it; itis an ed 

resort also to young and old, who breath 
here the hopeful spirit of humanity amid 
all their lessons of literature and seienes 
it has sent forth nearly every lecture 
and been the main-spring of n eve 


I 


to the move- 


I, 


by any false 


meeting and convention from which tl 


cause has gained new impu - it has 
brought together manual industry with 
refined scholarship and culture, and ta 

the two elements to live and share to- 
gether in equal honor; and even in 
lowest estate, amid its worst eml iss 
ments as a pecuniary and business opera- 
tion, there is a feelin, so ts 
that the cause of Assu: n not 


out ** a local hal! 


not without its hol: 

ages may be made, with | 

than the imaginary inf of 
the spot where the dead La 3 
but of being quickened by a living s 


warmed to a new hope, and filled with 


clearer light, about the d 


ety and the duty of ich towards s 


great a movement. 
We can but hint at this 
we leave it for the p » 16% 
and candid cons 
and pray with us for w 


great day of Unity. 


A WELCOME 


\ i i 
The friends of { i this 
country will be p! d, we not 
with the following extracts from a private 
letter from the accomplished London ed- 
itor of Swedenborg’s Scientific Works, 


an essay of whose upor 


of Animals”? w printed 

since. We published also a very 

nant letter of his upon th | 

tween Swedenborg and fourier. It will 
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een what ] st earnestly 


r mind | that time been 

? i \ | ‘ s ol it] 

' f OF 1 the di- 

ction ¢ sf = | ral tion and 

' ¢ 1 : } “7 

li { I tof h ony in the ma- 
terial Of | sa] uisite to 


W ould 


es ? } 
th iormai disc 3 Of Swedenborg in 
t} PAnntrey le tar ‘ +} 7 
his country only enter into the spirz of 
the oreat thanch; ¢] 
ine great thoughts of their master, as 


deeply as this writer, insteac 


l of clinging 
as they do to the dead letter! 
5 ' ' . 
Vleanwhile let Associationists take cour- 


rom : . , 
lige. ihe truths we advocate are oain- 


day. 


intellect, 


of thi 
of 


of scholarship, of character, of genius on 


ing over tne great 


minds 


We sh il] soon have an array 


} 


our side, stronger than was ever vet re- 
red for the greatest changes which 
have pass d ove } i of s ciety. 
Let the statesm«e t time. Let 
pat ; go on dise r or 
t ppl: se of 

\ ir: lett -getting oracles 

I s of t affairs look as 
knowing as tl 1 ind put away re- 
forms as th nable to polite 
ears :—the poets and the thinkers will 
soon e Ol one by one they are 
n their adhes to our great uni- 

tary thought, and throuch them the con- 
on of the w is sure. But read 

tl letter Have we not reason to re- 
‘ he aceession to our cause of 
ne of the profi st thinkers, ripest 
} id mos Ww | writers in 

i or i 

I 1 not rprised at th 

‘ tion which 

of i . ; . 

| dl sta iry 
Wi ‘ k he was of 
extract ’ ( t |] tain to 

Ss! Ss S ft ie d it Ss 

| sit t in this eventful 

s tl of men and nations. 


Che velocity with which the new ideas 


yr in th all the great 
sof t wi ~ ly extraordina- 
\ : ( @ tact 1s, 
, 7 

I i t \\ ¢ want, 
| We re- 
ti vor way oi 
plying them | sts of th 
whole commu! An ose who se¢ 
this id prea | offer schemes 
ling o re . to il t, have, 
y ontt ui Ci l ( p! ce- 

? a} ! 
fe over other m y ive an aa 
litted 1 t now to be first ird before 
ib p! SO 5 at 71es how- 
eV 1 and is it not evi- 
! i ‘ . 
ul ‘ it i { Lilt 
nsta s a us, that t! base- 
re \ f h ! I must be set in 
ord b re } vsophvy and theology 
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ean be approached either direetly or sin- 
shall 


as I 


cerely? ‘If ye do the works ye 
of the 


now begin to do how little we have gone 


know doctrine.’ Seeing 
to work in the way marked out in this 
Divine preseription, | am more than in- 
clined to suspect the great balk of our 
interpretations both of Swedenborg and 
of other men; and to fear that there is 
not in them that liberal plianey which 
may be useful in the large and small 
scale at once; but rather that they are 
comfortable cajoleries which the animal 
the imagination, proffers 
And the 
more I cal] again to mind my readings of 
Swedenborg, the more I see that his 
principles expand to take in all the exi- 
gencies of suffering humanity — and oh! 
how sad and suffering and evil it is — and 
by consequence to meet and blend with 


understanding 


-—? 


to the animal or selfish will. 


all other views, whether maligned or not, 
whieh tend to bring on the same blessedly 
useful 
viction, I need hardly say I have a grow- 


issues. With this growing con- 
ing sense of the inestimable importance 
of the views of Fourier; and it is re- 
that Providence af- 
fords me very ample and easy means of 
better acquainted 
with those subjects, inasmuch as our be- 
loved Doherty is still sojourning with us, 


markable just now 


becoming somewhat 


and enriches my mind every day with 
some of that wealth of natural and social 
truth which lies in golden veins in his 
Talking of this subject, I should 
like yon much to take in from the com- 


own. 
mencement (some two years since) the 
French Periodical, La Phalange, a scien- 
tifie review unequalled in its kind in Ea- 
rope, and besides the 
VSS. of Fourier, a series of papers sur 
‘a Question Religicuse by the said excel- 

nt Doherty, which are worthy of your 
deepest attention, as of that of all think- 
And it would al- 
so be very good, if you can afferd it, to 
possess the whole of the works of Fou- 
rier, not I think more than six or seven 
volumes, in order that whenever hours of 


which contains, 


ine New Chureh men. 


need or attraction come, you mav have a 
storehouse to resort to in your library. 

‘* 1am now thoroughly oeeupied with 
editing the whole forth-eeming volume of 
Swedenborg’s ¢ )puscula : and the enclosed 
Cireular will show you that I also have 
another work of some magnitude just 
Two sheets of the Latin 
are printed under my editorship, and in a 
week or two I shall begin the translation. 
This will be a most important supplement 
Scientific Works al- 
ready published. . What you say 
of Brook Farm, I cordially agree with ; 
there is not in the whole world a Periodi- 
cal to which | could so heartily contribute, 


commencing. 


to Swedenborg’s 


and feel the while ‘so encouraging and 
approving a sphere, as the Hardinger, the 
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-Farmers. Depend 


organ of the Brook 
upon it, they have real light and good 
among them, and will neither be laughed 
or coughed down, or put to flight by any 
insincere misunderstandings, not even 
though they should be tackled on the del- 
icate ground of the doctrine of marriage ; 
a matter which is heavily slurred over in 
all practical legislation; 1 suppose be- 
cause people are too dishonest to be a 


to talk gravely about it.”’ 


WE CANNOT BREATHE THIS ATMOs- 
PHERE ! 

Such is the remark which we may 
often hear uttered by men who are not 
entirely dead to the promptings of their 
better nature, and who daily experience 
the incompatibility between a life of no- 
ble aspirations, and the sordid, anxious, 
drudging life of the devoted man of busi- 


ness. We should hear the expression ot 


} 


this sentiment oftener than we do, if all 
men were true to their convictions. It 
cannot be denied that there is a general 
dissatisfaction, among the most thought- 
ful persons, with the influence of our 
present business relations on the cultiva- 
tion of a pure and sincere life; they feel 
that, in society as now constituted, they 
must sacrifice much spiritual or material 
wealth ; indeed, they can hardly engage 
in the common routine essential to pro- 
cure a livelihood, without meeting with 


occasions of disgust, that remind them of 


their distance from the true harmony of 


nature. ‘The parched, dusty, reeking at- 
mosphere of commercial life is too hot for 
them > they teel the Springs of their best 
life drying up under its power; they long 
to breath a purer air, from which their 
whole nature may obtain vigor, as well 
as delight. ‘This unrest has the character 
of a prophecy. It is like the agitation, 
which among certain animals, betokens a 
coming storm. It is the genuine action 
of nature, which would lead her children, 


by influences that cannot be resisted, to 


the destiny for which they were made. If 


the present order of society were nota 
dark and shapeless chaos, if man were 
not called to seek for truer and mere con- 
gruous institutions, this natural yearning 
for something better would nut be so 
deeply placed within the soul. 
we may re 


As it is, 
gard it as the voice of Provi- 
dence, summoning the followers of light 
and truth, to seek and to construct a so- 
cial system, in accordance with the laws 
of God and the wants of man. 

We were much struck with an instance 
of this instinctive discontent, in a conver- 
sation which a friend related to us as 
having taken place between himself and a 
thriving, prosperous young merchant, 
whose successful devotion to business 
had not caused him to forget the ‘* dreams 


of his youth.’’ ‘* I] am about to wind up 


|my affairs,’’ said he to our friend, <7 
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cannot stand this any longer, and must | 
find a more congenial sphere. I am wea-| 
ry and sick of the customs of trade; they 
demand too great a sacrifice of all that is 
most valuable to man, and compel me to 
violate the principles, which my past ed- | 
ucation has targht me to deem sacred.”’ 
Hlere was a frank confession, more sin- 
cere, perhaps, than politic. But how 
many can speak from experience to the 
same effect! This person is by no means 
the only one who is made to suffer from 
the inconsistency of society. 

The whole theory of education sup- 
poses that generous and lofty sentiments 
are to be instilled into the youthful mind. 
No pains are spared to overcome the de- 
velopments of childish selfishness. ‘The 
excellence of magnanimity, purity of 
thought, benevolence of purpose, and 
generous aspirations is loudly enforced. 
lf the youth is not too much of a Yankee 
to be duped by such fine language, he 
leaves the seclusion of the schoo!s for the 
throngs of business, as little prepared for 
actual life, as would be a naked savage to 
face a flaming battery. His beautiful 
maxims will not pass current on "Change. 
His enthusiasm for truth and goodness is 


} 


considered grotesque in State Street. 


Such a thing must never be thought of 
except on Sundays; and then is not the 


1] 


minister so well paid for talking about it, 


as to do away the need for anything 
more? ‘The morality ineuleated in the 
course of our education, is no more re- 


] 
i 
i 


garded as fit to be reeognized in the com- 
mon relations of business, than is the re- 
ligion of the Gospel as a practical rule of 
eonduct any where. ‘* My friend,’’ said 
a clergyman of our acquaintance, to a 
good deacon, who was equally noted for 
the odor of sanctity and the reputation of 
wealth, ‘‘it is your duty to carry the 
principles of Christianity into the transac- 
tions of business—”’ ‘* Sir,” interrupted 
the pions deacon, ‘** the thing cannot be 
done.’’ ‘The young man, who may have 
been imbued with a noble spirit, soon 
finds out what a deep gulf is placed be- 
tween his fondest aspirations and the ac- 
tual demands of society. 
be consistent with his principles he is ru- 
ined in his prospects. If he wishes to 
make the laws of justice and disintengst- 
edness paramount, his shrewdness as a 
business man is more than questioned. 
If his soul indulges in the visions of good 
and truth, with which, perchance, it may 
have revelled, as in an opening Paradise, 
he will not be deemed good at the Bank. 
ILlis piety will be considered no pledge of 
his punctuality. Is this warfare always 
to exist? Can we believe it to be the 


? 


normal state of man On the contrary, 


is It not an indication of disorder in the 
; . } 
social system, no Jess powerful than that| PRINTED AT THE BROOK FARM PRESS, 








which is shown by the earthquakes and 


voleanoes in the physical world? Why 
then, O wise men, venerated leaders of 
public opinion, ye who are guides for the 
blind, and crutches for the lame, do you 
not give your thoughts to this question of 
social refurm, which more than all others 


'demands your assistance ! 


} 


If he attempts to 


The time has come when this subject 
must be discussed with a depth and earn- 
estness hitherto unknown. It cannot be 
that the present polluted and vulgar order 
of society is the completion of human 
destiny on earth. If it be so, man’s 
whole nature is a lie, and the voice of the 
Creator has spoken in it but to deceive. 
As sure as the cups of the flower are 
made to furnish the bee with its appro- 
priate food, as well as to delight the eye 
with their radiant beauty, is there a di- 
vine constitution of society, where all the 
natural instincts of the soul will be an- 
folded in harmony; where man can be- 
come truly a man, and where the faculties 
of the angel are not to be prostituted to 
the service of the animal. The establish- 
ment of this order is the problem of our 
age. We shall witness its solution, and 
that speedily. Meantime, if you are not 
prepared to work for it, pass away in 
silence. Hinder not, by your babblings, 
the work to which earnest men are de- 


voted. 
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Tur course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rip Ley, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with, 

TERMS—Four DoLiars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twecve DoLLars a quarter. 

(pplication may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
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